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Protection and Paternalism. 


Although few subjects have been more widely discussed than 
protection, it is doubtful if any are less clearly understood. It al- 
most seems as if the discussion tended to confuse rather than to 
clarify public opinion upon the subject. Protection is treated by 
both its friends and foes as if it had no relation to anything but 
tariffs on foreign products. The idea of considering it as an eco- 
nomic principle, capable of scientific application to the various 
phases of social life, appears not to have occurred to either party 
to the controversy. Consequently we find the subject pulled and 
hauled as it were, without regard to any general principle, and 
advocated or denounced according to the particular interests of 
the parties immediately concerned. 

On the one hand, the advocatés of protection demand a tar- 
iff on foreign products, avowedly for the benefit of laborers, espe- 
cially those engaged in the particular industries under considera- 
tion, and then in almost the same breath, array themselves 
against the demands of workingmen for higher wages or other 
measures to promote thesameend. ‘Thus we have the spectacle of 
so enlightened a journal as the New York Sum bewailing the ten- 
dency to paternalism, because the Legislature of this State has 
adopted a law limiting the conditions under which women and 
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children can be employed in factories: a law which, with the 
amendments of 1890, affords the same protection to workmen with 
that secured to similar operatives in England over forty years ago, 
and those of Massachusetts a dozen years ago. This law the Sun 
tells us ‘‘ directs that nobody under 18 years of age, and no woman 
under 21, employed in any manufacturing establishment shall 
work therein more than sixty hours in a week, or more than ten 
hours in any one day, ‘‘ unless for the purpose of making a short- 
er work day’’ on Saturday. Neither can they work between 9 
o’clock in the evening and 6 o’clock in the morning. No child 
under fourteen can be employed at all in such an establishment, 
and none under 16, unless the employer shall keep on file for 
inspection an affidavit from the parent or guardian swearing to the 
age and the date and place of birth of the child. Children under 
16 ‘‘ who cannot read and write simple sentences in the English 
language’’ must not be employed, except during the period of 
public school vacation. The factory inspectors are empowered 
to exact a certificate of physical fitness from some regular physi- 
cian in the case of children who ‘‘seem unable to perform the 
labor,’’ and in default of it, to forbid the employment of the child. 

The powers conferred by the act on the inspectors are large 
and various. They are authorized in their discretion to compel 
owners or lessees of manufacturing establishments to enclose and 
secure hoisting shafts and well holes ‘“‘ properly and substan- 
tially;’’ to cover the steps of stairs with rubber ‘‘securely fastened 
thereon,’’ and to provide separate dressing rooms for women and 
girls, and belt-shifters or other ‘‘safe mechanical contrivances ”’ 
for throwing on or off, belts or pulleys. Owners or lessees are re- 
quired to provide trap or automatic doors for elevators, hand rails 
for stairways, doors opening outward and kept unlocked and 
unbolted, stationary stairs or ladders from the top story to the 
roof as a means of escape in case of fire, exhaust fans for carrying 
off dust from dust-creating machinery, and ‘‘ suitable and proper’ 
wash rooms and other necessary conveniences. They are also re- 
quired to allow not less than forty-five minutes for the noonday 
meal of their employes, except by permit from the inspectors in 
special cases. They must report in writing, within forty-eight 
hours, and with full details, all accidents or injury done to any- 
body in their factories, and the inspectors are empowered to in- 
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vestigate the cases, and to ‘‘ require such precautions to be taken 
as will, in their judgment prevent the occurrence of similar ac- 
cidents thereafter.’’ 

All this, according to the Sum, is paternal and despotic. To 
prevent manufacturers from being undersold by foreigners is pro- 
tection, but to prevent operatives, even helpless children, from 
losing their limbs or lives in their daily occupations is paternal- 
ism. If our shining contemporary could distinguish the econ- 
omic difference between giving alms and giving opportunity, it 
would see that the legislation it is here denouncing, so far from 
being paternal, is highly protective. To guard “hoisting shafts, 
well-holes and dangerous machinery’’ is simply to protect the 
physical safety of laborers, and is nothing more than a mere police- 
man function. To insist that women and girls shall have dress- 
ing rooms which separate them from men, is simply affording 
protection to the decencies of social life. And to insist that chil- 
dren under 14 years of age shall not be kept at work unless they 
attend school sufficiently to be able to “ 
sentences in the English language,’’ is only protecting our Re- 
public from the dangers of ignorant citizens, a plague more to be 
feared than a pestilence. Indeed, the common school may be re- 
garded as the most thoroughly protective institution in America. 

What the Sum advocates in theory, capitalists have adopted in 
practice with striking unanimity. There are few things that 
laborers have more occasion to remember than the opposition 
presented by employers to all industrial or social protection for 
laborers. ‘That workingmen should lose faith in protection so 
one-sided ought to surprise no one. It would indeed be a marvel 
were it otherwise. 


read and write simple 


So, too, with regard to the effect of protection upon prices; 
consumers are assured that ‘‘a tariff is not a tax’’ and that prices 
are not increased by a duty. And in almost the same breath, 
farmers and manufacturers are reminded of the high prices they 
are enabled to obtain for their products by virtue of a tariff. And 
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then, as if they had never denied that ‘‘a tariff is a tax,’”’ they 
ask to be credited with removing an immense burden from the 
shoulders of the masses by taking the tariff off sugar. And stiil 
they seem surprised that farmers and consumers fail to appreciate 
the conclusiveness of their reasoning. 

Then we have the ‘‘let-alone’’ school, who deny the wisdom 
of protection under any circumstances. To them all forms of 
government action are paternalism. They not only oppose tariffs 
and subsidies, but also antagonize all kinds of industrial legisla- 
tion. Legal restrictions of working time, or laws to secure physi- 
cal safety and moral decency in factories and workshops, the 
right of laborers to organize for their own improvement—are all 
resisted by them as tending to destroy individual freedom, yet we 
find them constantly demanding restrictive legislation, which suits 
themselves, in direct contradiction to this opposition. 

It is notorious that those journals most vigorously opposed to 
tariffs, factory and other protective legislation as paternalism, are 
conspicuous advocates of inquisitorial laws in other directions. The 
demand of the Free-Trade press for restrictive legislation against 
capital practically amounts to a craze. So persistently have they 
pursued this course that in order to escape the charge of favoring 
monopolies, both great political parties deemed it necessary to de- 
clare themselves officially against trusts. At the opening of the 
United States Senate last year, we were presented with a specta- 
cle of three Senators struggling for priority to introduce a bill im- 
posing restrictions and inflicting penalties upon all who should 
participate in the management of those enterprises. One bill 
proposed a tax of 40% on all products of trusts; another made it a 
penal offense, punishable by fine and imprisonment, to be con- 
nected with trusts; and finally John Sherman, once a Cabinet 
Minister and many times a candidate for President, with a boasted 
fifty years’ experience in public life, which ought to mean states- 
manship, carried off the palm, and the Sherman Anti-Trust Bill 
became law. And now, because this uneconomic statute has not 
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put its hand upon the throat of every large industry, and impris- 
oned the most capable industrial organizers in the country, Free- 
Trade advocates and professional ‘‘let-alone’’ doctrinaires are com- 
plaining that ‘‘ the Sherman Law is a dead letter.”’ 

The New York 7imes in a recent issue, banters the Cleve- 
land Leader, New York Tribune, and other papers endeavoring 
to claim honors for the ‘‘ Sherman-Anti-Trust Law.’’ It calls for 
cases of conviction under it, and complains that although it has 
been calling for months, none have been given. In other words, 
because the greater industries of the country have not been stopped, 
and their projectors put in jail, the Zimes is disappointed and 
complains that the law is a dead letter. 

Our railroad industries are assailed in a similar manner; 
every movement to further consolidate and economize our rail- 
road system, making more efficient and cheaper travel and trans- 
portation possible, is violently attacked as a conspiracy against 
public welfare, and legislation to prevent it is demanded. 

The effect of this upon the public mind is seen in a multi- 
tude of measures annually brought before various Legislative 
Assemblies throughout the country for restricting capital, regu- 
lating prices, and otherwise preventing economic freedom. With 
the example of Congress and State Legislatures, enacting laws 
against large corporations, supported by a constant stream of 
newspaper abuse of successful manufacturers and business men, 
it is not surprising that the demand for a socialistic revolution 
should increase in public favor. Indeed the Farmers’ Alliance 
with its ‘‘sub-treasury plan,’’ free silver coinage, abolition of 
National Banks, State ownership of railroads, and other wild 
schemes, is a natural consequence of this hostile attitude toward 
the advance of industrial enterprise. 

This opposition to the economic development of capital on 
the one hand, and to the social advance of laborers on the other, 
is largely due to a failure to distinguish between protection and 


paternalism upon any definable economic principle. The phrase 
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** paternalism ’’ seems to be used by both protectionists and free- 
traders very much as August Compte used the term “ meta- 
physics,’’ to designate the objectionable. When Protectionists 
want a tariff, they call it protection to American laborers, but 
when their laborers want less hours, restriction of child labor, 
better sanitary conditions, etc., they call that paternalism. And 
when Free-Traders want a National Bankruptcy law, or a Gov- 
ernment-Ballot law, or an Inter-State Commerce law to regulate 
freight charges, an Anti-Trust law, or other inquisitorial legislation 
restricting the concentration of capital or the organized efforts of 
labor, they call it protection to vested interests. But laws to 
secure the advantages of our home-market to our own producers— 
is declared to be paternalism, as is also all legislation to secure 
greater industrial and social opportunities for workingmen. 

Now the characteristic feature of protection ts that it secures op- 
portunities for developing the best possibilities of the protected, tending 
ultimately to make protection unnecessary. Whereas the character- 
istic feature of paternalism is that it RESTRICTS opportunities for de- 
veloping the best possibilities of the protected, and thus tends to make 
paternalism permanently necessary. 

Although the State is the representative authority of society, 
it is always the servant of the individual. In fact, his protection 
and development are the only justification for itsexistence. The 
authority of the State therefore should always be so exercised as 
to increase the power and sovereignty of the individual over him- 
self. That State then really renders the best service to civiliza- 
tion which most rapidly lessens the necessity for its own activity, 
by increasing the capacity of the individual to do without it. 
Now this is the essence of protection and the very opposite of 
paternalism. Protection therefore is not a narrow monopolistic 
scheme, but a broad social principle, susceptible of intelligible 
statement and scientific application. 

A difficulty with anti-protectionists is that they know Protec- 
tion only as a tariff on foreign products. But this is simply an ap- 
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plication of the protective principle to a particular question—to in- 
ternational trade. The social utility of a tariff like that of patents, 
immigration and naturalization laws, compulsory education and 
all other State-conditioned social and industrial measures, depends 
upon the extent to which it furnishes opportunity for developing 
the qualities of a superior civilization against the deteriorating 
influence of an inferior one. 

In considering the advisability of adopting protective legis- 
lation of any kind, it is necessary to determine three things: 
(1.) What we want to protect. (2.) Why we want to protect it. 
(3.) How the protection can be accomplished. Thus for instance, 
in advocating a system of official ballot and secret voting, the 
Evening FPostand other journals urged that, through poverty and 
its accompanying disadvantages, a large class of citizens were un- 
able to freely exercise their right of suffrage, and therefore, in 
order to secure pure elections, it was necessary to protect the 
citizen’s opportunity to vote freely by furnishing official ballots 
and making secret voting obligatory. Notwithstanding that, the 
Sun and other so-called Jeffersonian journals denounce such a law 
as paternalism, though experience, both in this and other coun- 
tries, has shown that it is a successful means of securing a de- 
siredend. In other words it tends to increase the citizen’s oppor- 
tunity to express his political opinion at elections, and to develop 
his individuality and freedom of opinion on public affairs. 

So too with factory legislation; restricting the hours of labor 
(especially for children), guarding hatchways and dangerous ma- 
chinery, ventilation of factories, etc., have been demanded to 
protect laborers against over-work, physical injury, and to in- 
crease their opportunity for social improvement by adding to their 
leisure, thus furnishing to laborers social and moral as well as 
physical protection. Despite the cry of paternalism raised by 
“‘let-alone’’ doctrinaires of the Evening Post type and by tariff 
advocates of the 77ibune and Sun type, forty years’ experience 
has shown that this kind of legislation has improved the social 
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character, increased the intelligence, individuality, social power 
and usefulness of workingmen, and thereby has been highly pro- 
tective, and not paternal in its influence. Now all this applies 
with equal force when considering international trade. The pre- 
valent habit of trying to cry down tariff policy by calling it pater- 
nalism is a begging of the real issue. 
The first question to decide in considering a tariff policy is— 
what do we want to protect? If the average manufacturer were 
entirely frank, he would probably say that his object in asking for 
a tariff is to protect his profits, because he regards profits as the 
center and source of industrial prosperity; and in this he is backed 
by nearly a century’s teaching of political economy. But the 
statesman, if he considers economics from the new point of view, 
would say it is civilization—not civilization as measured by man- 
ufacturers’ profits, but civilization as shown in the standard of 
social life among the masses, which is indicated by their veal wages. 
Capital, being really a productive instrument, is of no special 
importance to the community, except as it does its work well, 
the test of which is its ability to make nature work cheaper that 
labor may be better paid; and profits benefit society only when 
they are obtained that way. For since the social welfare of a na- 
tion is primarily identified with the real wages or daily income of 
its common people—the great mass of its citizens—rather than 
the profits of its few capitalists, it follows that in order to protect 
civilization we must protect wages. Now if wages were regulated 
by supply and demand, the way to protect wages in this country 
would be to prohibit immigration, as that would limit the supply 
of laborers, but since wages are governed by the laborer’s social 
standard of living, it is to the influences affecting this that we must 
look for the protection of wages. Now the forces most potent in 
affecting the social standard of living are frequent social contact, 
variety of tastes, new ideas and constant rivalry—forces which 
cities and industrial centers only can furnish, and these are de- 
veloped by manufacturing and commercial industries. In other 
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words, manufacture, commerce and cities are the pillars of civil- 
ization; and in order to protect wages then, we must protect manu- 
facturing industries. 

Upon the principle that whatever undersells succeeds and 
establishes the methods of its own success, if foreign producers 
can undersell Americans in this country, the means by which that 
is accomplished will necessarily be established. Of course lower 
prices through smaller cost of production is the only means by 
which underselling can permanently take place. This can be ac- 
complished only in one of two ways—either by using superior 
methods which substitute natural forces for human labor (i. e. 
more extensive and effective use of capital), or by employing 
lower-paid labor. 

If the lower price is due to using superior methods, nobody 
will be injured, but everybody benefited. In that case wealth 
would be cheapened without lowering wages, and the purchasing 
power of a day’s work increased. More wealth would be pro- 
duced without increasing the labor to get it, by making natural 
forces do the additional work for nothing. Whoever undersells 
by reason of using superior methods will force those methods into 
use, since those who do not employ them will be driven from the 
field, as they should be. We therefore have nothing to fear from 
competition with cheap products when their low price is the result 
of superior methods, because we can adopt those methods with 
universal advantage, and if our capitalists refuse to do that, they 
have ceased to be social benefactors, and the sooner they are su- 
perceded by those who will, the better for society. 

On the other hand, if the lower price is the result of cheaper 
labor, the whole effect is different. In that case the means of 
Success being a lower wage-level, it will be atopted, since only 
those who can adopt that means, can continue to do business. 
Thus in the same way that underselling by superior methods 
tends to establish a higher civilization, underselling by means of 
lower wages necessarily tends to establish a lower social life and 
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civilization. Manifestly then it is against the introduction of a 
lower wage-level, that is to say, against being undersold by pro- 
ducts whose lower price is the result of lower wages, that we need 
protection. 

In order therefore to insure that a tariff shall be protective 
without being paternal—that it shall protect a higher wage-level 
and civilization without fostering incompetent capitalists, and 
thus place economic competition on a plane that will secure “‘ the 
survival of (the best and therefore) the fittest,’’ the higher wage- 
level of any competing country must be made the object and 
datum line of protection. By this means we should place a tariff 
policy upon a true economic basis, where it would afford protec- 
tion only to what is worth protecting, namely, a higher standard 
of living and superior civilization. 

This not only gives us a scientific basis for a tariff, but it also 
furnishes a standard for determining how much tariff is necessary 
to protect what is really worth protecting and, no more. Since 
all the social superiority is represented in a higher wage-level, it 
is only necessary to impose a tariff equivalent to the difference in 
wages. This would make competition rest upon the economic 
efficiency of competitors—the test of economic efficiency being the 
ability to furnish cheap wealth without employing cheap labor. 
Success would then depend entirely upon superior management 
and the use of better methods, as it always should, since under such 
conditions foreign products could never undersell home products 
except when the lower price was entirely due to superior labor- 
saving methods. It will be seen that such a tariff would effec- 
tually protect the higher wages, but would afford no protection 
whatever to incompetent capitalists or their inferior methods. 

With such a basis for applying protection, the economic ab- 
surdity of imposing tariffs to protect lower-wage countries 
against competition with higher-wage countries would be mani- 
fest. To protect Asiatic markets against European products, or 
Russian, German and French markets against English products, 
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or English, South American and Canadian markets against Amer- 
ican products would then appear as irrational economically as it 
would be unphilosophical morally to protect the ignorant, and 
vulgar against the social influences of the intelligent, and refined. 
This view places a tariff policy under the same general principle 
which protection applies to other phases of social life. In short, 
it uses a tariff as a weapon of precision by which superior nations 
may protect their civilization against the deteriorating influence 
of inferior civilizations without descending to a lower plane them- 
selves. 





The Ethical Influence of Inventions, 
II. 


According to Mr. Herbert Spencer, ethics comprehends the 
laws of right living; and beyond the conduct commonly approved 
or reprobated as right or wrong, it includes all conduct which 
furthers or hinders, in direct or in indirect ways, the welfare of 
self or others; while justice, which formulates the range of con- 
duct, and limitations to conduct hence arising, is at once the most 
important division of ethics; and it has to define equitable rela- 
tions among individuals who limit one another’s spheres of action 
by co-existing, and who achieve their ends by co-operation; and 
beyond justice between man and man, justice between each man 
and the aggregate of men has to be dealt with by it. 

This constitutes a very broad definition of ethics, and the 
propositions laid down by Mr. Spencer, taken by themselves, are 
such as no moral philosopher can for a moment reject, nor should 
they be rejected by economists, for a moment’s reflection upon 
(aeir bearing shows conclusively that material prosperity is best 
subserved by their incorporation as chapters in the laws of trade, 
commerce, and production. So the relation of the wage receiver 
to his fellow man and to society becomes ethical, purely so; but it 
is certainly ethico-economical, and his wages, the standard of 
his living, his working time, the cost of his living, his education, 
his interest in religious and literary matters, in art, and in all 
that adorns life, are features surrounding him, which must be con- 
templated from the ethical point of view. This thought is all 
the more emphatic when it is considered that invention has 
brought with it a new school of ethics. It is the type and repre- 
sentative of the civilization of this period, because it embodies, 
so far as physics and economics are concerned, the concentrated, 
clearly wrought-out thought of the age. Books may represent 
thought; machinery or invention is the embodiment of thought. 
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From an intellectual point of view then, it becomes perfectly 
legitimate to speak of the ethical influence of inventions, and no 
consideration of the relation of inventions to labor would be com- 
plete without showing in a more deeply philosophical sense their 
ethical influence upon the individual laborer. 

We are living at the beginning of the age of mind, as illus- 
trated by the results of inventive genius. It is the age of intel- 
lect, of brain, for brain is king, and machinery is the king’s 
prime minister. Wealth of mind and wealth of purse may 
struggle for the mastery, but the former usually wins, and gives 
the crown tothe Huxleys, Darwins, Tyndalls, Proctors, Woolseys 
and Drapers, rather than to the men who accumulate great 
fortunes. It is natural and logical that under such a sovereignty 
inventions should not only typify the progress of the race, but that 
they should also have a clearly marked influence upon the morals 
of peoples, a mixed influence, to be sure, as men are what we 
call good or evil, but on the whole with the good vastly predom- 
inant. 

The philosopher of the pessimistic school usually finds in 
the economic influence of inventions a great displacement of 
labor or back work, and he calls the attention of the thinkers of 
the present day to the supposed glories of the past. He calls up 
for consideration what he designates the peaceful and happy days 
of labor under the domestic system; he sees in the growing im- 
portance of inventions what he is pleased to call the destruction 
of the individuality of men and their retrogression to mere pup- 
pets, without the intelligence of the machinery he deplores; he 
sees in the division of labor what is to him a sure corollary of 
invention, the degradation of labor, the dwarfing and narrowing 
of the mind, and the complete subjugation of all manly qualities; 
he fails to comprehend work as anything more than mere manual 
labor, the expenditure of muscle, and never realizes that work 
means employment—occupation—the means by which all sane 
people secure happiness for themselves and for those whom they 
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love, and that whatever is done in the name of service to man- 
kind is work, and that the work which calls out the highest 
faculties of the worker, whether of endeavor or aspiration, is for 
him the highest employment. He also fails to comprehend, or 
at least, he overlooks the fact, that under the domestic system of 
labor displaced by invention the most demoralizing conditions 
prevailed. He finds something exceedingly poetic in the idea of 
the weaver of old England, before the spinning machinery was 
invented, working at his loom in his cottage, with his family 
about him, some carding, others spinning the wool or the cotton 
for the weaver, and so falls into the idyllic sentiment that the 
domestic system surpassed the present. This idyllic sentiment 
has done much to create false impresssions as to the results or 
influence of inventions. Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Auburn’’ and Crabbe’s 
‘* Village’’ do not reflect the truest picture of their country’s home 
life under the domestic system of labor, for the domestic labor- 
er’s home, instead of being the poetic one, was very far from the 
character poetry has given it. Huddled together in his hut, not 
a cottage, the weaver’s family lived and worked, without comfort, 
conveniences, good air, good food, and without much intelligence. 
Drunkenness and theft made each home the scene of crime and 
want and disorder. Superstition ruled and envy swayed the 
workers. If the members of a family endowed with more virtue 
and intelligence that the common herd, tried to so conduct them- 
selves as to secure at least self-respect, they were either abused 
or ostracized by their neighbors. The ignorance under the 
old system added to the squalor of the homes under it, and 
what all these elements failed to produce in making the hut an 
actual den, was faithfully performed, in too many instances, by 
the swine of the family. The reports of the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners of England are truer exponents of conditions than 
poetry, and show more faithfully the demoralizing agency of 
pauperism and of all the other evils which were so prolific under 
the hand-system of work. 
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The influence of invention at this particular time in the history 
of mankind is usually overlooked by the philosopher with a pes- 
simistic turn of mind, and he also overlooks the fact that if there 
is any one thing in individuals, that this age insists upon more 
than any preceding one, it is work—employment of some kind. 
Once it was enough to be good; now one must prove himself 
valuable or he becomes, if not an actual, a social and a moral 
tramp. St. Paul said, ‘‘To him that worketh, reward is reck- 
oned not of grace, but of debt.’’ Yet when a man is employed to 
the extent of the support of himself and his own, the reward 
must be reckoned of grace; and he is capable of a better and a 
purer religion, for a poverty-stricken people cannot well be a re- 
ligious people. Ethics and pure religion most assuredly have 
much to do with everything that affects the conduct of life; they 
constitute the art of living well, not merely of dying well, and 
they are the science of being and of doing. The aim of the 
modern Christ would be to raise the whole platform of society, 
says an ethical writer* of our day. The modern Christ would 
not try to make the poor contented with a lot in which they can- 
not be much better than savages or brutes, and he would not con- 
tent himself with denouncing sin as merely spiritual evil. On 
the other hand, he would go into the economic causes of sin and 
destroy the flower by cutting at the very roots, which are poverty 
and ignorance ; and the lowest, the most harmful and the most 
expensive ignorance of to-day is ignorance of work—the want of 
some technical knowledge which enables a man to earn his own 
living outside of penal institutions. Poverty and pure religion 
cannot exist among the same people, for such a religion cannot 
prevail unless the people are engaged in that class of employment 
which tends to broaden all their faculties, to awaken not only 
their sense of duty to their kind, but also to develop their love of 
beauty, of art, and of all that adorns and ennobles life; and such 
employment cannot be maintained without the vitalizing use of 


inventions as the enduring, working and perfect embodiment of 
*Dr. C. C. Everett. 
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human ingenuity. Weare hardly aware of the silent working 
influence of machinery upon the morals of the world ; it is recog- 
nized in this thought I have outlined, that poverty and religion 
are not now, as once, twin virtues. Christianity only prevails in 
industrious communities. The people of America, with all their 
faults and foibles, are more religious in the truest sense than any 
other people; and this Iam sure is because, amongst a Demo- 
cratic people, where there is no hereditary wealth, every man 
works to earn a living, or has worked, or is a son of parents who 
have worked, the notion of labor therefore being presented to the 
mind on every side as the necessary, natural and honest condition 
of human existence. A wealthy man even thinks he owes it to 
public opinion to devote his leisure to some kind of industrial 
or commercial pursuit, or to public business. He would think 
himself in bad repute if he employed his life solely in living. 
(a) This idea of life or of active living is stimulated by all the 
elements which make up the essential characteristics of our period. 

Prof. Everett, of the Harvard Divinity School, in an admir- 
able paper entitled ‘‘ The New Ethics,”’ gives an excellent illus- 
tration of this truth. ‘‘The time has been,’’ he says, ‘‘ when 
‘poverty was felt to be, to some extent, a mark of sanctity. 
**Your tramp would lack little of being regarded, if not as a 
‘saint, at least asa very good representative of one. Poverty 
‘‘was regarded as, in a double sense, a means of grace. The 
‘‘ poor themselves were not far from the Kingdom of heaven; at 
‘*the same time they furnished one of the readiest means of sal- 
‘vation to their rich neighbors. It was the poor who carried 
‘*the souls of the rich to heaven. This poverty was to be com- 
‘*forted and solaced. It was to be in some way ameliorated. The 
‘*poor were at any event to be kept alive. But the idea of doing 
‘away with poverty would have been considered if not sacrile- 
‘gious, at least hardly desirable. This life of poverty was, 
‘* indeed the ideal life.’ This ideal life of poverty continued to 


be the leading thought so long as the domestic system of labor 
(a). Democracy in America, by De Tocqueville. 
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prevailed. The age of machinery, of invention, of active men- 
tal competition, as set over against purely muscular com- 
petition, has changed this whole state of things, for now it is 
considered that poverty is not the blessing but the curse of 
society, and the whole social effort is not so much to ameliorate 
as to abolish it. Charity, instead of being regarded as the ideal 
virtue, is, at least under its old form, regarded as a weakness, if 
not asa vice. To help men, we must now help them to help 
themselves. We must give work—employment, mental or mus- 
cular occupation, and in it find not the cure-all, not the panacea 
for all of the evils that threaten society, but a great uplifting 
influence, which in time will become a panacea for some of 
the evils; but in order to have this great influence, induce the 
very best conditions for the reception and growth and home of 
a high state of morals, the prerequisite of religious advancement, 
the employment or work should be of the very highest grade. 
If the lowest grade of employment leads to self-respect, and the 
dignity and repose even, which come of self-support (a proposition 
which cannot be denied,) how ennobling must be that employ- 
ment which not only stimulates the highest faculties, but also 
excites admiration for the perfect and love for the beautiful! A 
man cannot superintend the movements of a complicated piece 
of machinery and not feel this silent working influence, and, 
maybe, become the better for his experience. His mind intuitive- 
ly takes on the harmony of action that finds itself running in tune 
to something which represents embodied thought. Any man 
witnessing the operations of the wonderful mechanism of the 
needle machine feels a continued influence from his observations. 
There is something peculiarly educational in the very presence 
of the working of mechanical powers. The witnessing of the 
automatic movements of a machine stimulates thought, and, 
coupled with necessity or desire, makes the beholder not only the 
inventor of other movements, but also brings him to such a 
respect for the inventions of the world as creates in him a 
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mental activity, which places him on a higher standard than that 
on which he lived prior to his invention. In the first steam 
engines a boy was constantly employed to open and shut alter- 
nately the communication between the boiler and the cylinder, 
according as the pistons either ascend or descend. One of these 
boys, who, like most boys, loved to play with his companions, 
observed that by tieing a string from the handle of the valve 
which opened this communication to another part of the machine, 
the valve would open and shut without his assistance and leave 
him at liberty to divert himself with his fellows. Probably 
there was a displacement of labor, for one of the greatest im- 
provements that has been made upon the steam engine since it 
was first invented was the discovery of the boy who wanted to 
save his own labor. And so it has been that a large part of the 
machines made use of in manufactures has been invented by 
workmen who, being employed in some simple operation, have 
turned their thoughts toward finding out easier and readier 
methods of performing it. (é.) 

These things stimulate industry, and, as I have said, indust- 
ry and poverty are not hand-maidens; and so as poverty is less- 
ened, good morals thrive. If labor, employment of the mind, is 
an essential to good morals, then the highest kind of employment, 
that requiring the most application, the best intellectual effort, 
means the best religion and the best morals. If it were not so, 
then the continued employment at the crudest muscular labor 
would be the best for mankind. But the condition I have named, 
I take courage to assert, is superinduced eventually by the em- 
ployment of so-called labor-saving machinery and the division of 
labor, and the reverse of this condition is superinduced by the 
continued and exhausting application of much muscle and the 
use of little intellect. 

In the early history of political economy we find that pro- 
gress was supposed to be the result of the division of labor; to- 


day it is very often the dete noir of a class of pilosophers who do 
4. Adam Smith: Wealth of Nations. 
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not look beyond the apparent displacement of muscular labor by 
the use of improved machinery. These philosophers make out a 
most excellent prima facie case, as I have shown by the facts 
cited relative to the displacement or contraction of labor. The 
error lies in taking the frvima facie case for the conclusive evi- 
dence, which is found in joining the facts pertaining to the ex- 
pansion of labor. Now the optimist sees in the division of labor 
what may well be called the emancipation of labor, and instead 
of the dwarfing of minds, the undue stimulation of industrial 
enterprises and moral retrogression, he sees the fuller develop- 
ment, in every direction, of minds, of industries, of moral rela- 
tions; and he sees in the clouds created by the modern philoso- 
phers the warm showers which will sprout the germs of the solu- 
tion of some of the vexed questions of labor. Communism, 
which means the destruction of labor, cannot co-exist with ma- 
chinery. It must be true that without machinery the world would 
retrograde to superstition and consequent irreligion, and that 
without machinery the ingenuity of man must assume its old 
place among the unused faculties of the mind. 

These truths, or what to my mind are truths, are easily and 
conclusively illustrated by many every-day observations, In 
some of the Spanish localities of New Mexico the plow of to-day 
is the bent stick of the Egyptians; but as the railroad cuts 
through the land and through the ignorance of New Mexico, it 
straightens out the plows as it straightens out the streets of that 
country—by the sheer influence of parallel lines. When a rail- 
road is run through a straggling town, with houses thrown to- 
gether as a child leaves its toys upon the floor, the first thing is 
to set it to streets running parallel with and at right angles to the 
railroad. ‘The whistle of the locomotive has shrieked out a vast 
amount of civilization during the past fifty or sixty years, for 
with its shriek, and as its cinders fall to the ground, the spelling- 
book and the New Testament have been lodged as fixtures in the 
new country. 
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All such illustrations are common place, indeed, but they 
are necessary in a discussion of the influence of inventions upon 
labor. 

The division of labor has grown finer and finer as machinery 
has grown more and more essential to the production of goods. 
The consequence is that trades are hardly essential now, and the 
mechanic of a generation ago feels grieved because the artisan of 
to-day is not obliged to spend from three to seven years in learn- 
ing a trade, and therein be robbed to a great extent of the results 
of his labor. The apprentice boy, if bright, could formerly learn 
his trade in less than the time required, but he could not become 
a journeyman until pronounced such by the time spent at learn- 
ing a trade; and then, after he had become skilful his wages were 
exploited to the extent of his skill, and he was obliged to contri- 
bute more in the way of actual earnings than he received. But 
this was not the worst. Finding that he was robbed by the sys- 
tem, he finally undertook to earn no more than he was paid, and 
so acquired habits of unthrift which would follow him through 
life. This apprentice boy has disappeared from the industrial 
world, but the old-school workmen, instead of glorying in the 
fact that he has disappeared, and that the time has come, or is 
coming, when the years spent in learning a trade are considered as 
partially lost time, feel the absence of the apprentice as a menace. 
But the intelligent workmen, I am happy to know, has changed his 
views in this respect, and finds that through manual training and 
the results of the trade school, a boy can utilize his whole time, and 
as soon as accomplished or equippedin his trade, can command 
the wages legitimately his due; and the boy who has had the ex- 
perience of good training schools has the advantage over the old 
apprentice, for he discovers that instead of one trade at which he 
can secure a living, he may seek remunerative employment 
through his handy skill in other trades, when the chosen one does 
not furnish sufficient employment. This enables the world to go 
on in the diversity of employment or development, or the versa- 
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tility of talent, which is the secret of that future distribution of 
labor so much to be desired before the full results af the readjust- 
ment of industrial forces from the domestic system to the age of 
machinery shall be complete. 

With this diversity of employment will come still shorter 
hours of labor, and, consequently, increased opportunities for 
mental and moral improvement. This age has already brought 
greatly increased wages, a greatly reduced working time, and a 
largely reduced cost of the principal articles of consumption. 

I cannot analyze in the space and time allotted me the de- 
ductions of statistics which emphatically prove these things, nor is 
it essential. Such statistics exist. Wages have been increased, 
and one illustration must suffice; and I will draw this illustra- 
tion from the cotton industry of this country, the first to feel the 
effects of invention. The ratio of wages for 1828 and 1880, in 
producing common cotton cloth, was as 2.62 in the former year 
to 4.84 in the latter year, while in the cost of production the 
ratio was reversed, it being as 6.77 in 1828 to 3.31 in 1880. The 
hours of labor have been reduced from 12 or 13 per day in the 
same industry to 9% in England and 10 generally in this coun- 
try. An examination of statistical tables will convince any one 
that for most divisions of labor in cotton factories, wages have 
very nearly doubled during the past sixty years, not only in 
Great Britain, but in this country also. 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 








Economics and Classics, 


The field of the classics is a region of fairyland. There the 
gods and demi-gods disport themselves in their amours and their 
frolics, along with heroes and beauties scarcely less fabulous, un- 
der conditions which bear no relations whatever to modern life. 
**Our young barbarians’’ go to high school and afterwards go to 
college to play with these creatures of imagination and fancy, 
and spend a large part of their time in the ‘‘ severe mental disci- 
pline’’ of conning an immoral mythological dictionary, and learn- 
ing the quantities of ancient verse metres, in lovely ignorance of 
the real world, and without regard to the language of actual life. 
No wonder if in this wilderness of ‘‘ discipline’’ the boys have 
gone into baseball, rowing, and football, were it only to lend a 
little ‘‘contemporaneous human interest’’ to a scene of death 
and childish fable. 

Some men meanwhile actually learn to read some Greek and 
some Latin, though their names be few. And when to this dis- 
cipline has been added the usually unintelligible jargon of nu- 
merical formulz contained in unexplained conic sections and 
calculus, with a hasty dash at rhetoric, logic, psychology, politi- 
cal economy, and protestant history, the still callow youth, as 
full to the lips and plump as a stuffed doll, is sent forth into the 
living world to subdue and govern it. His face is amiable and 
thoughtless, his manners are excellent and his ambitions high. 
What does he do? Like a man who seeth his face in a glass he 
makes haste to forget all that he has learned, and to fill his brain 
with something that bears upon the world he is to live in. And 
when he finds his powers constrained and enfeebled, his mind ill- 
adapted to affairs, he does not at first realize that it is because the 
** discipline ’’ of fairyland has unfitted him for the real world. He 
is Wordsworth’s ‘‘ pagan suckled in a creed outworn.’”’ Fairy- 
land has put its spells upon him, and he will be both bold and 
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fortunate if he ever escapes the mental habits which they have 
woven into his faculties. If he be not quickly released he will 
wander all his life in a maze ‘“‘of woven paces and waving 
hands,’’ a magic circle of unreality like that which still en- 
charms wise Merlin in the woods of Brocelinde. And he and his 
comrades as they see themselves not abreast of the foremost in 
the many races of life, will seek to stir their courage and cover 
their deficiency by wan congratulations on the good they are 
doing by their culture and virtue. Nor will they reflect, that 
through all the long ages of classic culture, the reign of Latin 
and Greek in Western Europe, the man of the schools always 
failed to discover how to lead the sodden and untrained masses of 
mankind, or the world itself into any movement of general pros- 
perity and power. But they willturn themselves to the gentle 
ways of poet and scholar calmly saying with Mr. Arnold that 
“they are going the way the world is going,’’ though every day’s 
newspaper is but a flaunting proof of contrary tenor. 

Now it is because they train the boy’s mind to the ways and 
customs of fairyland that the classics do him so much injury. 
For a mind is interested in the things it is trained to, and averse 
to those which belong to another department of life. One brought 
up to cattle is interested in cattle, one brought up to gardening 
in plants, one brought up to sport in games, one brought up to 
poetry in poetry. Mr. Darwin confesses that his naturalistic 
studies alienated his mind from the liking for poetry which he 
had at Oxford. We are quite sure that any poet will tell you 
how he hates business, while Mr. Matthew Arnold has put it on 
paper how little he thinks of machinery. Mr. Ruskin joins the 
chorus of averted specialists, in saying how he detests cast iron 
because it is inartistic, and he is devoted to art, nor heeds for a 
moment that cast iron has done more for the general uplifting of 
the masses than all the ‘‘preciousness’’ of his beloved middle- 
ages, from Cimabue down. Men are thus usually saturated with 
the matter of their youthful training. And so it comes about 
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that men trained to fairyland and its romances come to hate the 
real world and despise its so-called grossness and coarseness. 
They not only remain ignorant of its contents and laws, but are 
averse to them and despise those who have to do with them, not 
actively perhaps; but as dealing with inferior material, as an art- 
ist in marble might despise an artist in terra-cotta. 

And so deeply is this feeling seated in the minds of classically- 
bred men that we fancy any of them would prefer writing a book 
that would surpass Shakespeare, to discovering a new motor 
which would outdo the steam-engine, although the motor would 
benefit the whole human race unspeakably and forever, while the 
book would please only a limited number of idealists as long. 

Almost incurable is the preference of fairyland to reality 
when once its principles are thoroughly inculcated. But indeed if 
one could live in fairyland there would be small objection to this. 
But no one can. And therefore however far our fairyland may 
carry its ‘‘mental discipline,’ so-called, and its equipment for 
mere letters, it is still a serious hurt to handicap our lads for the 
real business of life by an exclusive dominant taste for things 
which make against life, if we may so say. For it must be 
said that life requires all one’s faculties at their best to lead it 
successfully, and all the interest in its affairs which one can mus- 
ter. And no course of mere novel reading such as the classical 
course at bottom really is, can possibly fit a mind for finance or 
fact, or dealing with men, or conquering obstacles. 

But how sweeping this injury is may be seen by a glance at 
the way in which the great world swallows up the annual grist 
of graduates and leaves them to be heard of no more. They 
cannot fill the positions which call for invention, novelty, freedom 
of mind and readiness to respond to external changes and cir- 
cumstances. And as for leading the world in its great rush of 
progress, its march of invention, machinery, thought, social de- 
velopment, new institutions, new power over nature, one no more 
looks to classic men for this than he looks to a lumber dealer for 
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fruit trees and foliage. And how depressing, how heart-breaking 
is it to the ambitious and original lad who has spent his energies 
upon the knowledge of fairyland, and now finds himself in such 
helpless condition ! 

Now as one says, ‘‘ the primary problem with a lad is to teach 
him to take care of himself and to cleave to that which is sincerely 
lucrative.’’ Nature demands as much of him, whether he likes 
it or not. Education has to make this primary problem easier 
and more successful, and in so far as it fails to do that it fails of 
its chiefend. In so far also as a scheme of education cuts loose 
from this primary call, it is in danger of lapsing into fairyland 
objects and measures, and training a class of citizens whose tone 
and temper of mind is alienated from the way of the world and 
the necessery trend of the times. They are ready to lose their 
way in affairs, and ready also to lead affairs into fairyland so far 
as they can. They are ready also to complain about the way 
things are going, falsely believing that they know better than 
nature how things should go, and how society should be devel- 
oped. It is this falsity through false training which has made 
the whole tribe of literary people from the ancient Homer as seen 
in Nestor, and Hafiz, and Omar down through all ages, chronic 
grumblers and pessimists, railers at the existing evolution of the 
human movement, despairing of the future, ‘‘ravens croaking 
from the chimney pots’’ of idealism, because forsooth the world 
does not follow the narrow grooves of their luminous ignorance. 
But really it is they who are wrong and not great nature at all. 
The wail of the ages is not the wail of needful and radical human 
misery suffered by reason of a wretched constitution of things. It 
is rather the wail of human imagination cut loose from fact and 
reality, and made melancholy by the severance, in the false notion 
that the world is bad, because the process of it is severe and dis- 
ciplinary. But meanwhile society forges ahead, heedless of com- 
plaint, developing in quite the contrary from literary lines and 
courses, developing along the coarse lines of material subsistence, 
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the lines of machinery and invention, the lines in short of econ- 
omic law. And education will become sound, useful, cheering 
and helpful just so far as it leaves the fictitious and fruitless gar- 
dens of fairyland to their own dragons and demi-gods, and gets 
out into the real world of sane and productive laws and devices 
leading to plenty. 

And educated men will themselves become helpful leading 
citizens just as soon as education is of such matters as bear upon 
the inevitable and natural drift of practical affairs, and is so 
stitched and knitted to practice that these shall be no visible rent, 
or even seam between them. The educated man will then be all 
the more capable in the things with which all men have to do, 
instead of being an altogether different sort of creature in another 
sphere and realm of conceptions. Life and thought will join 
hands to reinforce each other at every turn. The man of thought 
will no longer presume to set forth his vagrant theories without 
consulting the man of affairs, nor the man of affairs to push his 
crude notions till justified by the approval of the man of thought. 
And so each will take care of himself and the other far better than 
ever, and with more profit toeach and all. Not that we mean by 
this that education should be devoted to things called practical 
altogether or exclusively. By no means. We only claim that it 
should never be divorced from the real world. We desire to have 
it released from the grasp of fairyland. It should have its roots 
in life. Its materials should not be poets and romance. As we 
do not care for young ladies whose ideas of the world are taken 
from novels, so we do not believe in young men whose minds are 
betrayed into the slip-shod kind of cause and effect which belong 
to the myth, the epic, and all ancient history and philosophy. 

And we thus advocate that education shall concern itself pri- 
marily with what is primary in life, and secondarily with what is 
secondary, instead of reversing the process. And as economics 
are primary they should come first. And as economics are every- 
where important they should be pursued to the full—till finance, 
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society, industrial development, civil government, are generally 
mastered and become a common ground for all educated people, 
just as now the classics are, and in place of classics. 

Of course, as we well know, this will seem revolting to classi- 
cally trained minds. What, they may say—shall we leave the 
beauty of poetry, oratory, philosophy, all that gives grace and 
elevation to life, to goafter the dry husks of finance and econ- 
omics? Shall we forsake tastes and devote ourselves to toils? 
Shall we neglect the attractive and important matters of Greek 
text for mere every day business matters like any rude Philistine? 
But this revolt only shows the very result, whose presence we 
most deplore. We wish to prevent this very distaste and aversion 
to the real world in our educated men! As it is now, they either 
forget all about their education, or they dislike and mistake the 
whole course and conduct of life. 

So they leave the field to the uneducated business man, who, 
as things are, is taking possession of the world. Laying his for- 
cible and often unscrupulous hand upon the springs of power 
which modern evolution has placed at his disposal, he accumu- 
lates property in such masses, that men complain of his buying 
up the citizens, the senates, the governments of countries and 
directing society according to his own pleasure. ‘Though he does 
much well, by virtue of his adherence to fact and his practiced 
capacity of seeing the world as it is, yet he also leaves much to 
be desired. He does indeed much better than the scholars of 
fairyland did when they had things all their own way, and gave 
themselves to founding monasteries, and hounding free minds 


like Bruno and Dolet at the classic universities, and so far marks 
a distinct advance, since now he founds polytechnic institutes and 
music schools and scientific chairs to a certain degree. But he 
discovers no exact and comprehensive solution of his own indus- 
trial questions; he cannot foresee the course of industrial evolu- 
tion; being ignorant of its law and principle, he cannot devise a 
large and all-round beneficent policy which shall combine his own 
with others’ interest in the best manner. 
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We say he cannot, we should say, he has not as yet. But 
he is feeling his way towards it under the guidance of those 
direct and trenchant instructors, fact and the daily papers, and 
will reach it, long before the classic colleges with their deep con- 
cern for the things of fairyland, or any of their alumni will take 
steps in that direction. 

But how much swifter and surer would the practical men be, 
were there men among them educated in the laws and principles 
of the real world, who could generalize the confused facts and 
movements of our very complex society in its onward march, and 
thus reasonably resolve its procedure to the satisfaction and clari- 
fication of all concerned. As it is, we have only a confused noise 
and garments stained with dust in hard-fought fields of competi- 
tion, mingled with countless disasters of trade and finance which 
keep the world wretched. 

And as the great multitude cannot live apart from reality, 
what we propose is to make our educated classes their natural 
and capable leaders, by making them familiar with reality instead 
of fairyland, which would indeed be profitable to both parties. 
The multitude would be better led, and the educated would be 
better fed. 

Now important and useful reality is two-fold—one is that 
knowledge of nature which is called science, and the other is that 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of human society which 
we call economics. And we would have education to lay the 
emphasis of its training, so far as may be, in science and econ- 
omics. The first is already getting itself into vogue through 
various scientific departments in our universities whose graduates 
are fit for places in real life in the advancing columns of humanity. 

The other, economics, has as yet no adequate recognition, 
and certainly no place corresponding to its actual value and 
fundamental character. And the reason of this is indeed not far 
to seek. 

Its common name of Political Economy is misleading as to the 
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real range and scope of the study, since, as such, it seems to be 
merely a generalized account of national business, of no special 
import to anyone, and having no guiding principles applicable to 
the conduct of life, either as individual, social or civil. And 
this indeed is true if we speak of political economy as taught in 
our universities at present. It is a quite unrelated science, and 
seems to bear only on the narrow question of whether free-trade 
or protection is the best national policy. 

And we have therefore in mind quite another matter. It isa 
social economic which takes its origin in the history of human 
industrial development. It explains that, co-ordinates and com- 
pares that, and advances to a system of domestic, social and civil 
economics, whose principles and rules may be appealed to for 
guidance in all directions. This is a study of life as it is in its 
elements and laws, such as to make the student familiar with the 
facts of human society, with the method and motion of these 
facts, with their consequences, their necessary connections and 
interdependencies. Here we should have an analysis of human 
activities, a comparative study of methods of advance in civiliza- 
tion, a consideration of the value of different forms of society 
and schools of law, with instruction in the importance and princi- 
ples of property, the duties of the citizen, the object of states and 
government, and in fact, the whole relation of the lad to his social 
environment. And thus he would know not much about fairy- 
land, but about the world, and would not need to forget it with 
speed, on his emergence from the Alma Mater whose drills had 
given him this knowledge. 

In this course a strenuous accent of instruction would be laid 
upon industry and industrial matters. The reason being that 
industry has the same importance to a man’s social relations that 
health has to his physical conditions. If a man is ill, his useful- 
ness is curtailed greatly. If aman is straitened in pocket, his 
social forces are likewise curtailed. The poor and the sick are 
alike weak. No wealth means nobody. Society is costly, social 
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relations are poor and mean where money is scarce. Society is 
crude and undeveloped till it begins to command wealth. No 
destitute race ever had a history which was worth arush. Even 
the Jews were obliged to have a David and Solomon ‘‘in whose 
days gold and silver were as the stones in the streets of Jerusa- 
lem,’’ before they could have the Psalms and the prophets. The 
annals of a poor tribe are as the annals of sheep and cattle. And 
the individual is likewise. If he cannot make a living and has 
no inheritance, he is despised and unnoticed. 

He must secure his living before any important work becomes 
possible. He may not require wealth if he has genius, but subsist- 
ence he must have, and later he must get far more than that, if 
he will reach the first ranks ofhis time. And therefore, should 
finance be prominent, until its methods are made familiar and 
easy toall. It should be an open and easy territory where the 
instructed man, if he be as guileless as a clergyman, should not 
err therein. And since the most of men come toall sorts of the 
trouble mainly through miscarriage of financial affairs, it should 
be the duty of education to keep a man from financial wreck to 
utmost of its ability until our educated class so far from being re- 
pented for their uselessness and incompetence in real life should 
afford an enviable example of soundness of judgment, apprecia- 
tion of society, and wisdom in active affairs. 

















































Cost of Production as the Basis of Economic 
Movement, 


In a recent number of the Socrat Economist, after stating 
that the view point of thinking upon the social question hitherto 
has been supply and demand, it is proposed to substitute cost of 
production for quantity of supply, as the basis of economic move- 
ment. ‘The same idea is embodied in an article on ‘‘ Industrial 
Equity,’’ where it is said that the only point of similarity be- 
tween industrial equivalents is ‘‘the equality of cost that consti- 
tutes their economic equivalence.’’ ‘This conclusion, if it can be 
established, is of great impprtance, and there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in testing its truth. 

Let us see what is meant by cost of production. An illus- 
tration is given by the writer in the Socra, Economist. He 
states, that when an apple crop is large, apples are cheaper than 
when it is small, not owing to the quantity, but on account of 
their cost—the increased crop of apples reduced the price per bar- 
rel because it reduced their cost per barrel. The inference is 
that ‘‘the only way change in quantity or supply affects price is 
through simultaneously affecting the cost of furnishing the com- 
modity.’’ It is easy to show, however, that this does not ex- 
plain the difference in price of the barrel of apples under the cir- 
cumstances supposed. Let us assume that when the crop is 
small, fifty barrels are produced, and when it is large, one hun- 
dred barrels, and that in the former case, each barrel realizes 
one-half more in price than in the latter case. Now apples are 
not actual produce until they are gathered, and it is evident that 
it will cost much more to gather the larger quantity than the 
smaller quantity. Moreover, the production is not complete 
until the apples are brought to market, and the cost of carriage 
of each barrel is an addition to the cost of production, whether 
the carriage be paid by the seller or by the buyer, as in the latter 
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case, the price given for the apples will be proportionately re- 
duced. Thus the cost of production of the larger crop of apples 
must be considerably more than that of the smaller crop, and if 
that cost were alone concerned, the apples should sell at the same 
price per barrel, whatever the condition of the crop. 

It is true that usually large quantities of a particular article 
can be produced at a relatively less cost than small quantities, 
but this rule applies only to manufactured articles, which through 
improvement in machinery, can be turned out more rapidly, and 
therefore more cheaply than at first. This enables the articles to 
be sold at a lower price than formerly, because each article is pro- 
duced at less actual cost. In addition, it often happens that with 
a larger demand, which is implied in the increased supply, there 
may be a much quicker return than formerly for the capital em- 
ployed in the manufacture, in which case, the price may be re- 
duced. ‘This is in accordance with the rule laid down by Mr. H. 
D. Macleod in his ‘‘ Elements of Economics,’’ that vate of profit 
varies directly as the excess of the profit above the cost of pro- 
duction, and zzversely as the time in which it is made.’’ In the 
case of the crop of apples, however, no improvement in machin- 
ery will enable the supply to be increased. It is true that labor 
bestowed on the fruit trees in pruning and manuring will pro- 
bably be returned in an increased crop, but to what extent is un- 
certain. At all events such labor cannot be compared in efficiency 
and certainty of increased production with improvement in machin- 
ery for manufactured articles. The cost of production may of 
course be reduced by the use of machinery in certain agricultural 
processes, but it will not give any increased quantity. But, 
further, no such additional labor can cause the production of 
more than one crop in a year, so that in the case of apples, the 
element of rapidity is entirely wanting. There is in fact no 
question of vate of profit; it is simply a question of the excess of 
the price for which the apples are sold, that is their market value, 
over the cost of production. If there were no profit, there would 
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be no object in selling the fruit. It would be, however, of use 
for home consumption, and this shows where the error lies when 
it is said that the cost governs the value of the crop of apples. 
The fruit isa natural product, which requires very little labor 
comparatively to become fitted for use. Each apple has a certain 
contingent value while on the tree, and as the cost of production, 
including the labor required to place the articles on the market, is 
about the same per barrel whether the crop is small or great, the 
price must be affected (the demand being constant) by the quan- 
tity of the natural product and not by the cost of production. In 
reality, in considering the price for which apples can be sold to 
leave a profit over the cost, the whole crop is taken into consider- 
ation, and if this is found to be large, it can be sold at a less price 
than if it were small, just because the relative cost of production 
is the same in either case. 

The whole question turns upon the cost of production and 
value, about which there has been much confusion of thought. 
It has been shown conclusively, however, by Mr. Macleod that 
“no change in cost of production will cause a change in value 
unless it is accompanied by a change in the relation of supply 
and demand.’’ So far from cost of production regulating value, 
it is often the case that it is regulated dy value. On this fact is 
based the sliding scale of wages which has been established in va- 
rious trades during recent years, and which had been in use years 
ago in Essex and other English agricultural districts, where farm 
laborers were paid for their work in proportion to the current price 
of wheat. Itis well known that the fact of there being a ready 
market for the sale, at a distance from home, of fruit and other 
natural produce raises the price of such produce near the place of 
growth. This is because the demand at a distance reduces the 
available supply on the spot, showing that value is governed by 
demand, and not by the cost of production, which is the same in 
either case. 

The case is well put by Mr. Macleod, who thus writes: ‘‘ To 
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say that the cost of production regulates price, is only true in this 
sense, that no man would willingly sell any article he has pro- 
duced at a less price than that, together with something addi- 
tional by way of reward for his labor, and he could not continue 
to do so for any length of time. But, having settled that in his 
own mind, as to the lowest limit, he always endeavors to get as 
much more as he can, without the smallest reference to the 
cost of production; his only object is to buy as cheap as he can, 
and he takes no thought whether the seller is selling at a loss or 
not. The result of this will be, that if the selling value of any 
article falls below its cost of production for a length of time, it 
will cease to be produced. Every man endeavors to produce as 
cheap as he can, and to sell as dear as he can, and the two ope- 
rations are quite independent of each other.’’ 

But it is said that equality of cost constitutes economic 
equivalence, and that ‘‘ however great may be the difference in 
form, quantity or quality of what is given and received, if each 
obtains what is equal to the cost of what he gives, he receives an 
economic equivalent, because he receives what will enable him, if 
necessary, to replace that which he gave.’’ ‘This reasoning, how- 
ever, depends for its force on the words I have italicised. If 
either party did of receive what would enable him to replace 
what he gave, there would not be an equivalent exchange, and 
such a case might easily occur. For two articles which are ex- 
changed may have cost exactly the same to produce and yet, 
owing to serious circumstances, they may be of unequal value. 
For instance, fashion has a potent influence over value, even 
among savages, who will give more in exchange for certain arti- 
cles than for others which have cost as much or more to manu- 
facture. A particular article, though not in the fashion, may, 
among savages or civilized, take the fancy of some person, and 
there may be an equality of cost between what he gives and what 
he receives; but if he tire of the latter, he will find that he has 
not received ‘‘ what will enable him, if necessary, to replace that 
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which he gave.’’ It might be so even with the precious metals 
themselves, if they happened, as has sometimes been the case, 
notably among the ancient Spartans, not to have any exchange- 
able value. Moreover, that which has cost little to produce may 
be of much greater value than what has cost much. Mr. Mac- 
leod instances various cases of this kind when treating of the 
supposed dependence, which he proves to be groundless, of value 
on labor. This has an important bearing on the question under 
discussion, as labor is in many cases almost equivalent to cost of 
production. Thus coal or marble has no exchangeable value 
while in the mine or quarry and before it has been worked. The 
cost of extracting gold or other precious metals from the ore may 
bear a considerable proportion to the value of the metal when 
placed in the market, but much gold and silver, and many dia- 
monds and other precious stones have been obtained with the ex- 
penditure of very little labor; so that, to take the case of gold, 
although this isexchangeable for equal market value in cloth, this 
may and probably will have cost more to produce than the actual 
gold for which it is exchanged. 

What has been said may now be applied to the case of labor, 
a large quantity of which also may be exchanged for what has 
cost little to produce, although of great value. It is said by the 
writer in the Socrat Economist that the progress of society in- 
volves the economic movements, one that the price of labor should 
rise, and the other that the price of commodities should fall. As 
to the latter point, it is said that the price can be permanently re- 
duced only by lessening the cost of production. This may be ac- 
cepted as generally true, although whether or not the price shall 
be reduced with the lessening of the cost of production depends 
entirely on whether this can be effected without an increase in the 
quantity produced. But how isa rise in the price of labor to be 
brought about? Usually it is affirmed that this can be effected 
only by equalizing the supply and demand, that is, either by an 
increased demand for labor, or by a decrease in the number of la- 
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borers. This is practically, although in different ways, making 
labor dear, which the SocrAL Econonist asserts is the economic 
means for permanently making wealth cheap. It is said, how- 
ever, that the proper way to make man dear is to increase the cost 
to the laborer of furnishing his labor. The laborer, we are told, 
‘‘can never permanently obtain more from the product he helps 
to create than the equivalent of the cost to himself of his service,”’ 
that is the cost of living on his own social plane. 

It is undoubtedly desirable that the rate of wages should rise, 
if and when this is consistent with other economic considerations, 
and also that ‘‘ the standard of the laborer’s social life’’ shouid 
be raised as high as possible, but how are the desired ends to be 
brought about? The mere fact of a man thinking it necessary to 
spend two dollars a day instead of one dollar in living will not en- 
able him to obtain an increased return for his service. Nor can 
he expect to receive increased remuneration either through the 
mere goodwill of his employer, or owing simply to the rise or fall 
in the price of commodities. The rise may be due toa scarcity of 
raw material; while the fall, without a greatly decreased demand, 
may decrease rather than increase the profits out of which the ad- 


ditional wages would have to be paid. This is indeed admitted 
when it is said that ‘‘ the successful use of labor-saving depends 
upon the possibility of producing on a larger scale,’’ which in 
turn ‘‘ necessitates a larger market for products, or an increased 
consumption by the people.’’ But what is true of commodities is 
true also of that by which they are produced, this itself being a 
commodity. The increased demand for any form of wealth causes 
an increased demand for the labor necessary to the production, 
and in consequence of this demand only can the laborer increase 
the cost of furnishing his labor, that is, improve the style of his 
living. ‘The rules of economics are as unbending as the laws of 
nature, because they are expressions of these laws on the social 
plane; and, as proved by Mr. Macleod, the universal law in eco- 
nomics, of which its rules are the application, is that ‘‘ the rela- 
tion between demand and supply is the sole regulator of value.’’ 


C. STANILAND WAKE. 
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Mr. Wake has evidently studied theory to the neglect of 
facts. Had he relied more on his own observation and less on 
Macleod’s doubtful assertions, he would hardly assert that if the 
cost of production ‘‘ were alone concerned, the apples should sell 
at the same price per barrel, whatever the condition of the crop.’’ 
He would have known that the expense of picking and shipping 
apples does not constitute the whole cost of their production. 
One might as well estimate the cost of producting wheat without 
including the original cost of the land, expense of plowing, 
draining, fertilizing, fencing, etc., or omit the expense of build- 
ings and machinery in estimating the cost of producting cloth. 
Since the general cost of the original investment in land, trees, 
expense of caring for the orchard throughout the year with taxes 
and other expenses, is just as great for a small crop as for a large 
one, the total cost of producing each barrel of apples must in- 
crease directly as the crop diminishes, and vice versa. 

The statement that ‘‘large quantities of a particular article 
can be produced at a relatively less cost than small quantities, 
but this applies only to manufactured articdes’’ is also incorrect. 
We have abundant proof of this in the extensive use of improved 
agricultural machinery by which the cost of farming has been 
greatly reduced, and the price of many agricultural products low- 
ered to the great benefit of the community and without iujury to 
farmers. 

Contrary to fact also is his statement that “‘it has been shown 
conclusively however by Mr. Macleod that no change in the cost 
of production will cause a change in value unless it is accompan- 
ied by a change in the relation of supply aud demand.’’ Now 
everybody knows that, during the last forty years, there has been 
an immense reduction in the cost of producing all kinds of manu- 
factured products, and also a great fall in the price of those pro- 
ducts, although there has been no appreciable ‘“‘change in the 
relation of supply and demand.’’ Then as if an affirmation by 
Macleod was more important than a statement of fact, he says:— 
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**but how is a rise in the price of labor to be brought about? 
Usually it is affirmed that this can be affected only by equalizing 
the supply and demand ; that is, either by an increased demand 
for labor or by a decrease in the number of laborers.’’ Yes, that 
is exactly what is ‘‘ usually affirmed,’’ and what is as universally 
untrue, for a permanent rise in wages was never brought about 
by anysuch means. As we have elsewhere shown,* almost every 
rise of wages that has taken place during the last five centuries 
has been in direct opposition to this postulate, there never having 
been a time since the middle of the 14th century (except under 
temporary local circumstances) when the supply of labor was not 
in excess of the demand. 

Mr. Wake’s statement that ‘‘ the mere fact of a man’s think- 
ing it necessary to spend $2 a day instead of one in living, will 
not enable him to obtain an increased return for his services, nor 
can he expect to receive increased remuneration either througy 
the mere good-will of his employer, or owing simply to a rise or 
fall in the price of commodities,’’ only show how completely he 
has failed to understand our cost of production theory as applied 
either to commodities or labor. We do not claim that the value 
of each article is determined by the cost of its own production, 
nor that the wages of cach laborer are determined by the cost of 
his individual standard of living, as Mr. Wake appears to assume 
but that the price of labor (commodities too for that matter) con- 
tinually adjusts itself to the cost of producing the most expen- 
sive part of the supply necessary fora given market. And the 
more people know about economics, and the freer they are to act 
upon their knowledge, the more rapidly will the law act. 

Mr. Wake’s chief mistake is in relying so implicitly upon 
Macleod as an economic authority. It should be remembered 
that the only authority for economic theory is facts, a source too 
much neglected by the orthodox economists. But in selecting 
Macleod, our correspondent is especially unfortunate, since he is 


one of the poorest of a poor school of economists. He evidently 


. + amet “Wealth and Progress,” pp. 50-52. also ‘‘ Principles of Social Economics,” pp, 
205-1 
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had some acquaintance with the facts of banking, and wrote well 
on that subject, but on economic principle he was dogmatic and 
superficial. It is true that ‘‘the rules of economics are as unbend- 
ing as the laws of nature, because they are expressions of those 
laws on the social plane,’’ but the person who says “‘ the relation 
between demand and supply is the sole regulator of value’’ can never 
be a true interpreter of those laws: Indeed, one might as well 
quote Henry George or Edward Bellamy on social philosophy as 
Henry Dunning Macleod on economic science.—ED. ] 


*See Gunton’s * Principles of Social Economics,” p. 131. 





Ancient and Modern Civilizations, 


While taking the course of Chatauqua readings, and espe- 
cially during the years devoted to ancient Greek and Roman his- 
tory, I was led to inquire wherein the world had advanced since 
those times, and on what lines its progress had been made. Sure- 
ly there was no lack in the classic period of what we deem the 
very flower of civilization, its end and aim, culture and luxury. 
Art then reached in several lines its full and perfect fruition. No 
greater sculptors and artists have since appeared—none so great. 
The very ruins of those marvelous creations of genius have in 
succeeding ages excited the wonder and admiration of mankind. 

In one domain of art only have they been surpassed—music, 
which reached its highest development at a much later period. 
But they were by no means deprived of that enjoyment, although 
their themes and instruments were much more simple and crude 
than ours. 

They had fewer books, but were amply compensated for the 
absence of these by a literature, in both countries, that has since 
grown classical. So great and grand is it considered that two- 
thirds of the time passed by students in our colleges is spent in 
its study, and in mastering the old and dead languages in which 
it is written. 

As for their philosophers, statesmen, orators, poets—are they 
not now numbered among the greatest the world has ever pro- 
duced? And it is the same with their warriors both on land and 
sea. Indeed it would be hard to mention a single field of human 
endeavor and intelligence in which they were not supremely 
great. Genius seems to have been in the air, and the few hun- 
dred years before and just after the advent of Christianity would 
almost appear to have been the blossoming time of the human 
race. 

The youth of those times were taught mainly through con- 
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versation and debate, thus stimulating the minds of the pupils 
and forcing them to exercise all their mental powers. It would 
be difficult to see how we have improved upon their methods in 
that direction. Indeed, it seems to be the tendency of advanced 
modern thought to imitate to some extent their system. They 
sought even in their recreations to combine instruction with pleas- 
ure. Their famous Olympic Games were an educational insti- 
tution in themselves. Artists would witness the foot-races, the 
wrestling matches of gladiators, for the sole purpose of studying 
the various attitudes and poses of the human body that they 
might reproduce them in their statues—with the wonderful re- 
sults I have already indicated. Distance has no doubt lenta 
charm of its own to life in those far away centuries, ideal- 
izing its attractions, and covering with a soft haze its defects, of 
which we must admit there were many. But enough of their 
history and works in literature and art has been left us to justify 
the belief that the time of Socrates, Plato, Pericles, and others 
scarcely less great, was one of the golden ages of the world. I 
mean, of course, from the standpoint of which I am writing— 
culture and genius. It would seem to one giving much thought 
to the subject that both genius and culture would be the 
last to be developed in any civilization, but history seems to prove 
the contrary to be true. Men will gratify their desire and love 
for the beautiful, will sacrifice their blood and treasure to secure 
it, when their material well-being and comfort will oftentimes be 
neglected. 

In what then has the world progressed ? Not in literature and 
the arts, that is evident. Has it so greatly in wisdom? Surely 
Sclon, Plato, Marcus Aurelius, were as wise in their time as any 
of our modern seers, and their writings tincture the thought of 
to-day quite as much as those of the thinkers of the present. No! 
we must look elsewhere than in the ranks of culture and learning 
to find and measure the progress of civilization. It lies in the 
gradual, slow, but sure uprising of the great masses of the people. 
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For centuries they have lain comparatively dormant—even during 
the epoch of which I have been writing, so rich in genius and 
greatness. It is to them we must look to find our claims justified 
of the great superiority of modern life over the past. It is true 
that, when we compare the life of the kings, rulers and wealthy 
classes in the old times with the same in ours, the difference will 
indeed seem small; but what was the condition of the people? 
Were they not on a level with animals and slaves? A large portion 
indeed, especially in Rome, were slaves, although of the same 
race and blood. Even those who were nominally free were not 
much better off. They were hardly as well housed or fed as the 
animals of the wealthy. They were never considered or their 
consent asked when their rulers required money, or an army to 
fight their enemies or rivals in power. Any slight difference be- 
tween hostile leaders of factions, that now would be settled by 
yielding a point or two on either or both sides, then meant a sac- 
rifice of hundreds of human lives. ‘They endured every hardship 
and privation during the long devastating wars of that period, 
only to be pierced by javelins and spears at last. What did it 
matter to those in command except that others must be found to 
fill their places and be subject to the same destiny. During times 
of peace (few and far between) they were crushed almost to the 
very earth with many and grevious burdens. Taxation in many 
different forms was continually levied upon them to support the 
government and nobility ; a refusal to comply with all demands 
of that kind being followed by imprisonment and even death. 
They had absolutely no rights that anyone was bound to or did 
respect. It is true that, when goaded beyond endurance, the 
people would sometimes break out into open and active rebellion. 
They would in that way, from time to time, force some privileges 
and concessions from the ruling powers. It sometimes happened 
also that some one of their own number would rise from the 
ranks by shear force of genius and thus gain a place among 
the ruling classes, and in a number of instances (in Rome particu- 
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larly) would even win the chief control. But such leaders often 
proved moretyrannical and despotic than those they deposed, 
and the people would be subjected to perhaps a worse slavery 
than before. 

Many causes have been given for the downfall of Greece and 
Rome. One reason given is their lavish expenditure and extrav- 
agant living; but one would think that that would work for the 
benefit of the commonwealth, by enabling the money of the 
wealthy to circulate freely among the poorer classes, thus encour- 
aging the industries of that time as wellas the arts. Be that as it 
may, their civilization was reared upon an insecure‘foundation, and 
was bound to go down. Asa tree will oftentimes flower more 
profusely just before dying, so Roman luxuriance and magnifi- 
cence in their last days were signs of decay—a gorgeous top 
with withered and lifeless roots. Or it may be compared to one 
of their own temples, whose beautiful columns and domes de- 
lighted the eye, but the foundation stones of which were perhaps 
already crumbling. As the fall of such a building would be 
most destructive to the highest pillars and arches, so the fall of 
the Roman power was most disastrous to the kings and nobility, 
affecting very little comparatively the great mass of the people. 
They could not fall; they were at the botton already. 

There can be no permanent prosperity of one class of society 
over the others. All must rise or fall together. Humanity in 
those days was too cheap. The comfort, welfare, and even lives 
of the lower orders of their commonwealth could not be so reck- 
lessly disregarded and the nation still endure. The whole fabric 
of their society was rotten at the core, and the result inevitably 
followed. ‘The glory of modern life is that man has risen, and is 
rising in value. The greatest use made of him in the olden time 
was to be formed into armies and led out into battle. Theslightest 
pretext was sufficient cause for war. Vow itis entered into asa 
last means of resort, when all other means of settling difficulties 
have failed. It is altogether too expensive; our civilization needs 
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men for much higher uses than to be shot down on the battle- 
field. Why has modern life found men so desirable and indispen- 
sable? What has caused the change? The answer to these 
questions and the claims of perhaps the greatest factor in the up- 
lifting of the people have been so ably and strongly stated in two 
papers that have lately appeared in this magazine, entited ‘‘ Ma- 
chinery and Culture,’’ and ‘‘ Machinery and Morals,’’ that any 
words of mine on that line would be indeed superfluous. The 
wonderful results of great inventions, from that of printing down 
to the present time, are given in these two essays in a manner so 
clear, logical and convincing, that they cannot fail to impress all 
who read them. One studying the old and new life will notice 
how little invention has done forthe rich compared to the enor- 
mous difference it has made in the lives of the poor. The for- 
mer with their horses, chariots, attendants, slaves, and apart- 
ments of palatial luxury did not especially need telegraphs, rail- 
roads, steamships, telephones, or even books and newspapers. 

Perhaps the author of the two papers mentioned above will 
go farther and show how machinery, in making people more cul- 
tivated and moral, will also tend, and for the same reasons, to 
make them more religious. A great deal is said and written 
nowadays in religious newspapers, publications, and elsewhere, 
as to why the churches are not better filled. Is it not because 
they have not grown sufficiently with the people and thus failed 
to meet their needs? Ministers are so wedded to their dogmas 
and creeds that they seem entirely blind to the upward tendency 
of everyday life. Less and less regard is paid by the masses to 


the ‘‘ letter which killeth,’’ and more in the same proportion to 
the “‘spirit which giveth life.’’ It cannot be questioned that the 
true spirit of Christianity is more universal now than ever before. 
There is more doing for others by others. People are growing 
more unselfish in their dealings with each other, and more regard- 
ful of their neighbor’s wellfare. They are beginning to see that 
charity does not consist merely in giving indiscriminately, but in 
doing as well. ‘‘ The gift without the giver is bare.’’ 
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The wealthy use their means more than ever before for the 
benefit of the lowest classes of the community. Even the out- 
cast and criminal is not forgotten. The tendency of the times 
appears to be that he will be even more considered in the future, 
and better and more human methods taken for his reclamation. 
Formerly, everything was done for the benefit of the small mi- 
nority of society—the nobility and the rich. Now it is quite the 
reverse. All the large schemes planned and put into execution 
are for the advantage and use mainly of the great majority of the 
community. Otherwise they could not be done at all. Thus all 
classes are benefited. Built on this broad and solid foundation, 
there is little danger that our civilization will crumble and fall 
like that of the old Greeks and Romans, but each succeeding age 
will find it more stable and secure. The scriptural prophesy that 
“the last shall be first and the first last,’’ will be finally fulfilled. 

A CHATAUQUA STUDENT. 


Our readers will perhaps notice that we do not share the 
great admiration for the Ancients expressed by the writer of this 
article. ‘The Greeks did indeed reach a high place for that time, 
but excepting in sculpture, which is the simpiest of arts, and li- 
terary style, which is indeed their chief distinction, they reached 
no great superiority. In politics, science, painting, music, philos- 
ophy, architecture, mechanics, economics, complexity and power 
of life, we are leagues in advance of them. And it only shows 
the mis-direction of Chatauqua as well as other colleges that they 
are so devoted to them, to the neglect of the immense affairs of 
our day. *‘ Mint, anise and cumin’’ were long ago preferred to 
“weightier matters of the law,’’ and will continue to be. But 
the writer is profoundly right in what is written of the masses.— 
Ep.] 








Magazine Literature, 


THE North American Review for July is largely devoted to 
economics by many authors. Acharming assortment of errors 
the articles contain, ‘‘ thick as flocks of winter-shunning birds” 
—as if truth were still hiding at the bottom of her well. 

Mr. ERASTUS WIMAN valorously thinks that wheat is going 
to rise 40 cents a bushel and so set ‘‘the farmer on top.’’ Thisis 
in spite of the fact that wheat,has always fallen secularily since 
the time of Joseph’s speculation in Egypt some time ago. His 
argument is the old one that population increases faster than 
wheat acreage, and must overtake the supply, though all signs 
are, and always have been to the exact contrary. But facts are 
so disturbing to theoretical economists! Let us have peace. 





ProF. R. T. Ey, of John Hopkins, proposes to help distri- 
bute the surplus of production by a graded tax on inheritance! 
Would that we could pursuade him that surplus is always de- 
scending to society in higher wages and lower prices, and if it has 
not yet reached all, in shares sufficient to make all comfortable, it 
is because there is not enough for all, and so more must be pro- 
duced. Certainly the law of surplus distribution, which works 
automatically, is better than special taxes and interference of 
statute. But Prof. Ely seems to half-think that a law to divide 
everything would be better than the present natural method. So 
many men are wiser than the order of nature. 





Mr. DorMAN B. EATON, the original Jacobs of Mugwump- 
ism, enlarges on the new Mugwumpism of men who believe in 
the party and in little else, and scoff at ‘‘ reforms and reformers, 
at fidelity to principle and usefulness to the country.’”” He goes 
on with the usual wholesale, blind diatribe of the professional 
saint—so antiquated, so useless. Has all virtue been decanted 
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off into a few superior persons in this year of divine grace? 
Civil service reform is well enough, but the common politician is 
not a universal blackguard, and is often as useful in his work as 
the omniscient creature of fine notions and many words. Any- 
way this indiscriminate writing gives one no light and no direc- 
tion, and makes no converts. 

Especially does Mr. Eaton fall foul of ‘‘ the boss,’’ whom he 
regards as the soul of dishonor. Well, perhaps heis. But sup- 
posing there were no boss; supposing the average workingman 
voter were left to his own unaided and dull intelligence, unstimu- 
lated by any personal interest in offices or office holders, or any 
consideration of public interest—where would be the gain? What 
sort of thought would he be likely to give to politics anyhow? 
And if he gave none, the office might indeed be better filled, and 
public duty better done, and it might not, but the expense would 
be enormous, being nothing less than alienating the common man 
from his interést in grave questions and the drift of public affairs. 

And where would a Republic be of whose important ques- 
tions the common man did not even know the name? The civil 
service reform might give us a daintier government, and possibly a 
cleaner, but in a Republic the people do not exist in order to have 
a perfect government, but the government exists to make a per- 
fect people. And a large part of the government’s use is the edu- 
cation it gives the people by getting them to take an interest in 
its questions and affairs through their interest in offices and offi- 
cials. Powell says that ‘‘ Hamilton was a believer in government 
and not a believer in men,’’ and quotes him as saying: ‘Your 
people, sir—your people is a great beast.’’ The civil service re- 
formers seem to agree with Hamilton ina vague way. And they 
are wrong. ‘True civil service reform might take those things 
from the government which it does badly, but it would not take 
the government from the people. Business may safely be re- 
moved from the control of government, but in a republic, govern- 
ment can never be safely removed from the control of the people. 
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In THE Westminster Review for July, D. F. Hannigan asks 
if the Irish Problem is insoluble? He thinks not, and his remedy 
is ‘‘to let the Irish make their own laws.’’ Matthew Arnold on 
the other hand thought the way was ‘‘ for the English not to do 
something different but to be something different’’ from what 
they are. Mr. Gladstone thought it was to reform the land ten- 
ure ; and Mr. Balfour that it was to punish crime and criminals. 
Mr. Parnell with his Home-rule ending in a quarrel brings up the 
rear with an ineffectual effort. 

Meanwhile, population has declined in the last decade in Ire- 
land, and it turns out that a little crowd of something over four 
millions of people are kicking up all the bobbery, and keeping 
England’s thirty millions in perpetual hot water. Ireland gets 
more and more deserted, and then in spite of Malthus, wages ad- 
vance less rapidly than in crowded England, and though laborers 
decrease, as if to spite the supply and demand theory, thus unhors- 
ing two prevalent economic doctrines at once. London grows by 
the Irish who flock to the city from Ireland because they can 
live better in England, thus unhorsing a third orthodoxy about 
land. And in spite of this, the English do not see that the Irish 
leave Ireland because its poverty increases, and do not think of 
sending machinery there to start new industries and make people 
happy by giving them a better living. All the Home-rule in the 
world will do no good if it brings no increase of production. 
‘* Where the oats are short the horses kick,’’ says a homely old 
proverb, which so “‘horsey’’ a nation as the English might well 
apply tothe kicking Irishmen. The destruction of the poor is 
their poverty and their salvation is wealth. 





AN article on ‘Practical Morality’? begins, as usual on 
such subjects, in the middle, runs both ways, and ends like a 
western squirrel track—-up a tree. First it slays again the de- 
funct theory that morality depends on creed, girds at the churches 
for thinking more. of their sect than of morals, instances the 
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Czar as an example of the failure of an orthodoxy vo be decently 
humane, since he maltreats the Jews, claims that modern society 
is with all it pretenses unchristian, and suggests that morality is 
“the product of growth of reason’’ more than anything else, and 
believes that things are mending. Could anything be more un- 
satisfactory ? Let us increase ‘‘ sweet reasonableness’’ then and 
wait for that to work out our moral salvation! A fine prospect ! 

Meanwhile as against that are all the selfish interests and 
animal passions and ungovernable tempers and stupid brains of 
the million-minded human race ‘‘ from China to Peru ’’—a vast 
increasing horde of men driven by fear, hatred, avarice, revenge, 
lust, envy and cruelty to innumerable crimes, and working their 
evil deeds into the fibre of society, breeding them into nerve and 
bone of its children, teaching them by example and precept, and 
consecrating them by the thousand false principles of a thousand 
false religions, whose horrid tenets but add to the fury and frenzy 
of men’s natural passions ;—against sweet reasonableness are all 
these, and this writer calmly leaves us to that like lambs among 
lions, to work out the problem of bringing all human men to 
honor, truth, virtue, and social graciousness. One might as well 
advise reading the riot act to a cyclone, or trying to stop an earth- 
quake by an injunction. Man is a burlier animal than to be 
quelled by maxims from Ben Franklin or Waldo Emerson. Think 
how long moral precepts have wrestled with Arab, Turk, Bul- 
garian, Russian; how long religious doctrine has hammered at 
Italian, German, Englishman and American, and what crimes are 
still possible to each and all? If we had only precept to govern 
us we might well despair of the future. 

But there is a stronger power in the field, as we have lately 
said in these pages, and that is—machinery and industrial de- 
velopment. These are taking the shaggy and untrimmed races 
by the mane and clipping the rough coat of their animalism and 
brutality, turning the wild man of the woods into the civil man 
of the town and the city by making his clothes fine, his skin 
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clean, his shoes comfortable, his house attractive, his wife dainty, 
his food sweet, his conveyances elegant, his means of travel lux- 
urious and his hopes high! Precepts are straw in comparison! 
Things are educators and motors. Multiply things, increase com- 
forts, increase production for all to consume, and you will have 
gentlemen and ladies who will scarce need precept! Steam-en- 
gines are the great moralizers, not Dr. Sam. Johnson, nor Cardi- 
nal Manning, nor any school of philosophers, though Plato him- 
self sat at their head with Spencer for his prophet. Profits are 
more powerful than prophets—even though the hopeful Bellamy 
were leader of the soulful choir. Nor will our moralists ever see 
their way through the terrible human problem, till they learn to 
look through the eyes of economics. 





ProF. J. RODES BUCHANAN exploits his feelings in the last 
Arena against ‘‘ pleutocratic profligacy,’’ or the enormous con- 
sumption by the rich in ostentatious expenditure. His reason is 
that ‘‘ every dollar represents an average day’s labor,’’ and there- 
fore it is wrong to build a $700,000 stable like a Syracuse million- 
aire, or to using a $50,000 dinner service like a New York Astor. 
Therefore he would suppress the hot-house flower business, the 
diamond business, the fine caterers business, also probably the 
lace business, the fine silk business, the opera, the theatre, costly 
paintings, crockery, cut glass, the kid glove trade, and fine 
church-building, wood-carving, and the rest of industries which 
subserve luxury and taste. Well! And when these handicrafts 
are suppressed, what does he propose to have the laborers now 
employed in these arts and trades turn to for subsistence? They 
would be out looking for work, and would per force rush into 
other trades which Mr. Buchanan says are already so over- 
crowded as to give but a scandalous living to their employes. 
Who would lose most by this? Evidently the poor. And where 
would Mr. Buchanan stop ‘‘criminal expenditure?’ At the shoe, 
clothing, market, and house businesses? A terrible world he 
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would make for us—worse than the shakers’ humdrum, and with 
so few employments that we should all be tailors, shoemakers, 
farmers and carpenters. A fine condition truly, and one easy to 
find! Every little village is apt to be just about that, and are 
little villages such charming places to live in? ‘They are very 
dull, monotonous and trivial, and we doubt if even Mr. Bachanan 
could get much of a rise for his “‘ great ideas’’ out of the dwell- 
ersinthem. Let him ask how many readers the Avena gets in 
such places. If he would only study to learn in what civilization 
consists he would find that luxury is its very end and aim—/uxury 
for a continually inrceasing number until it shall reach all. 

What he complains of virtually is that it has not yet reached 
all, but he ought to see that it reaches more and more yearly, and 
instead of trying to prevent it from blessing those it has reached, 
he should be helping to speed it on to a still larger number. He 
ought to know that the way to help mankind is not to take 
wealth from one class and give to another, but to produce more 
thatall may have abundance. Vastly more and better machinery 
will finally make the poorest comparatively rich. To stop spend- 
ing anywhere would arrest business, curtail consumption, reduce 
wages, enforce idleness, and end in ruin for all. It might be bet- 
ter for the rich man to build model tenement houses than to buy 
flowers for a reception, though, even there, what he spent on 
builder’s laborers he would take from florist’s laborers; but either 
is far better than for him to keep his money and not spend it. To 
spend it in charity would be the worst of wastes, as that would 
encourage pauperism and discourage honest toil. 

Mr. Buchanan wishes to reverse the movement of civilization 
in favor of socialistic experiments. He might reflect that if one 
should reverse the earth’s motion suddenly, things would fall off 
in such a wreck as to ruin even the valiant reversor with the rest. 
Which things are a parable. Butas Mr Buchanan is an old resi- 
dent of fairyland, he should hardly be expected to understand 
the practical working of things in a real world. 
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For the finest assortment of economic errors we commend 
our readers to an article by Miss Eva McDonald of Minnesota on 
‘the Wage System ”’ in Belford’s Magazine for June. First, she 
sketches industrial progress historically as usually given, endors- 
ing Thorold Rogers’ two great errors—first, that feudal laborers 
although serfs, lived very comfortably in their wolf-skins, hovels, 
squalor and ignorance; second, that ‘‘ there are now populations 
in our great cities more destitute, squalid, hopeless and drudging 
than they.’’ Then she trips on to quote Gronland who says: 
‘‘ The social state of each epoch is as perfect as the correspondent 
development of the race permitted,’’ and so bases the remark that 
the wage system will be replaced by a better order as soon as 
society is prepared for it.’,—TTo which one might say as some one 
replied to one who said that ‘‘ Digby,’’ a poet, would be read 
when Milton was forgotten. ‘‘ Yes, and not till then.’’ She says 
that ‘‘ millionaires and paupers are necessarily co-existent,’’ care- 
less of the fact that whole tribes of paupers can, and do exist as 
Africans in Africa, digger Indians and hundreds of others, with- 
out the trace of a millionaire among them. 

Next comes Ricardo’s error that ‘‘exchange value depends 
on the quantity of labor put into goods’’ instead of the cost of 
labor—a far reaching distinction. Then that ‘‘ labor produces all 
the surplus of manufacturing ’’—oblivious of the fact that the 
laborer in the factory only contributes a day’s hand-labor, which 
without the machine would produce scarce a thousandth part of 
what the machine produces ; and that therefore by this tally, the 
laborers would be only entitled to the value of a day’s labor with- 
out the machine, which would be a fractional part of his present 
wage. The rest would go tothe machine, that is, the man who 
makes it or sets it up and running, who is the capitalist and who 
does not get all the residue by far. 

Next, as if to confute herself, she shows that the laborers get 
half the profits of the machines, and finds the capitalist grasping, 
not because he gets the other half, which really seems right even 
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to her on a small scale—as when a man and his partner go fishing 
together, one with his hands to row, and the other with his head 
to steer, and divide the day’s catch—but because if his head em- 
ploys one thousand hands, his share with each is still half and 
then amounts to such a large sum. She forgets that each laborer 
would get far less if the capitalist did not furnish machinery and 
plant for both. She remarks gravely that ‘‘it is one of the pe- 
culiar features of the wage system, that the machinery, factory, 
and the most valuable land is owned by the employer and capi- 
talist.’” So when Jacob courted Rachel, it was the peculiar feature 
of the situation that the flocks and herds which he tended be- 
longed to Laban to whom also Rachel belonged. Things always 
belong to somebody, and those who have the most are called cap- 
italists, and differ in nothing from laborers except in creating 
more, so that laborers can get half the proceeds of it invested in 
machinery. Miss McDonald says: ‘‘ Capital decays unless used,’’ 
and she might add, labor perishes unless applied. She com 
plains that ‘‘ labor pays a high price in giving one-half its income 
for the use of capital,’’ but she fails to say that labor pays thus 
much for capital, because it can make so much more even at this 
high rate, than it can, when working without capital. It pays 
for capital because it finds it profitable to do so, and that is why 
labor swarms from the farm to the factory. 

She rightly laughs at the advice given to laborers to save 
wages and become millionaires; of course it is absurd. What 
they need to do is tocombine and use machinery of their own. 
They could not become millionaires by saving if they had ten 
dollars per day. What they need is capacity. The able ones do 
become millionaires in the only way in which any one ever did, 
that is, by learning how to draw upon nature who has enough 
and honors the largest drafts at several years’ date. 

Then she runs into the most absurd of all errors, saying 
that ‘‘ the wage-worker wants to limit the supply of applicants so 
that wages may rise.’’ And so this innocent maiden in her sim- 
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plicity encounters the supply-of-children problem, and like Mat- 
thew Arnold and other passionless folk, advises that the annual 
crop be curtailed. Such fudge! Why not propose some simple 
task like reversing the whirl of the earth on its axis, or heating 
the poles with starlight. Were hers the true remedy, the labor- 
er’s case were desperate indeed! But as our readers know, few 
people make poverty for all,—scattered tribes are almost tramps 
as to property. Few wage-workers always get low wages. Let 
the workmen raise their standard of living, learn to want more 
and spend more, and then there will be more work and more 
wages. ‘* Political freedom makes industrial freedom valuable,” 
she adds—but really industrial freedom alone can make political 
freedom possible. Wealth comes first, then freedom. 

And then she ends in socialism, the general refuge of all who 
tire of thinking out industrial progress, and the only method of its 
advance by increased capital in fewer hands, and therefore wide- 
spread freedom from responsibility and grinding toil. ‘‘ Volun- 
tary co-operation ’’ is her desideration, not seeing that this is pre- 
cisely our present status, since no oneis forced. Laborers work 
willingly for capitalists who voluntary put up factories and pay 
wages. All are compelled by nature, whose lash plays freely 
upon all backs and drives each to his task against his will, only 
because trees do not produce bread ready baked, nor hedge-rows 
clothes ready made, nor rocks offer houses ready built. 

THE (English) Zanomic Journal. It is pleasant to see that 
English economic thought is beginning to waken and bestir itself 
from the long lethargy into which it has been thrown by the 
Political Economy of John Stuart Mill. Mill’s book has so long 
been held to be the true Bible of English economics, that any 
advance in its doctrines stood a chance of being hailed as profane, 
But Zhe Economic Journal organ of ‘‘ The British Economic 
Association ’’ comes to us with its first number (March, 1891,) 
full of fresh thought and onward looking views. The paralysis 
has evidently ceased. 
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And this is all important because, since the English, who were 
always the real leaders of economic thinking ceased to lead, the 
Germans took up their economic parable and have been following, 
after their manner, on the English propositions without adding 
anything important, disguising our old friends—value and inter- 
est, rent and production until one would barely recognize them. 
Their mystifying has reached the deepest depths of profundity 
and bathos in Mr. Bohm Bawerk’s terrible volume, which 
has received the plaudits of a bewildered and wretched world. 
Could anything give a louder assurance of the inability of our 
economists to understand either themselves or each other than the 
laudatory reception of the painfnl work—-where clear English views 
are turned into cloudy German metaphysics, and then greeted as 
profound novelties? But since Germans could only confuse the 
subject, it was desirable that the English should take it up anew. 
And this indeed the new developments of industrial society has 
forced them to do. As we have once remarked, things are always 
done before they are said, and it was beginning to be painfully 
evident to economists that the growing boy of industrial evolution 
was beginning to strain all the seams of the Mill economic jacket, 
even to bursting. ‘The facts did not confine themselves to his 
principles but went shamelessly on, regardless of their danger of 
splitting his system to ribbons and reaching on to results com- 
pletely defiant of his rules. 

So the new Economic Journal comes out with Rae and Mayo, 
Smith and Seebohm, Cummingham and Gibbs, and others, open 
to allcomers, and though it be as destitute of principles as a newly 
hatched chick is of quills, yet will be likely to grow as time 
goeson. It is something at any rate to see men setting out in 
search of principles. In truth, the development of society, as we 
said, goes on at such a pace that something is needful to be done. 
Nothing that Mill and Malthus prohesied has come to pass— 
though population has increased enormously, means of subsist- 
ence multiplied still faster, wages have risen and carried profits 
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up with them, prices have fallen and brought increased prosper- 
ity, luxury increased and pauperism declined—everybody has 
been greatly benefited by the increase of machinery, and pro- 
duction has sped by leaps and bounds, while hours of labor have 
been diminished. Obviously ‘‘ something is rotten in the state”’ 
of Mill-dom, and the doctrines needs much repair. We only hope 
that the hitherto misused doctrine of Ricardo that prices are 
fixed by the cost of the dearest portion of the necessary supply of 
goods and labor may become a starting point for the new scholars. 

Any one who wishes an awful example of German hand- 
ling may read (if grace be given him to finish) an article in this 
very number by Prof. Weiner on ‘‘The Austrian Theory of 
Value.’’ Hesays: ‘‘Products present themselves not merely ac- 
cording to their sources, but according to their value as well as the 
synthesis of their productive elements. Cost of production deter- 
mines the ve/ative value of produce, while the absolute value of the 
commodities consumed in the cost is determined by the value of 
the forthcoming produce.’’ And then a long-suffering human 
race is expected to read economics! Asa preparation for seeing 
one stirs thus much mud into water. 

But other articles on ‘‘ Eight Hours in Australia,’’ by Rae, 
‘French Peasant Proprietorship,’’ by Seebohm, (who, however, 
hits the wrong reason for his point) and Cummingham’s historic 
papers are delightful. O sz sic omnia! Some day light will be 
seen, and economics become as pleasant reading as good history. 





Tue Union Pacific Employes’ Magazine comes to us as a 
type and symbol of the coming man and the coming world. 
The age is indeed progressing when mechanics think and pub- 
lish. We suppose the dons will smile in a superior manner when 
we say that the magazine has more importance and clear sense by 
far than many which come from the schools and universities. 
Still we should not be ourselves if we did not have criticism to 
make. The writer on ‘‘ Prosperity and Wages’’ seems to tie 
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himself up into a double bow-knot of difficulties before he gets 
through, and lends us but little help when he concludes that each 
must settle these questions for himself. To him ‘‘ the wage-ques- 
tion’’ stands thus: If all receive a proportionate increase of wages, 
if anything results, all are worse off than before. If a few get 
the increase—that represents a loss to the others. So that noth- 
ing is gained by advocating an increase of wages for all or a 
part.’”’ If this writer would start with a fact, and not with a 
theory, he would see that a rise of wages either for all or a part 
has always been a benefit to everybody. And then he would ask 
how has it happened to be so? Then he would see that a rise of 
wages took money out of the manufacturer’s surplus to start 
with, next that that surplus was always growing larger because 
the increased wages of workmen gave increased sales to the fac- 
tory, which enabled manufacturers to reduce prices at the same 
time, and provide steadier work. Also that when the surplus 
became perilously small, manufacturers were compelled to im- 
prove machinery so as to produce more at less cost, and so reim- 
burse themselves. Another writer inquires whether ‘“‘a remedy 
can be found’’ to the need of violence in strikes? He suggests 
none himself, but writes in a very temperate spirit. If we might 
lend him a hand we should say that strikes decrease in violence 
slowly, and this was already scarcely more than violence in the 
common conflicts of individual relations. It therefore tends to a 
vanishing point. And there will be still less need for it when 
employers and workmen both understand that increasing wages is 
the natural law of labor, with which go an increasing market, 
larger sales, greater profits and lower prices. 








Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics is in- 
vited, but all communications whether conveying facts, express- 
ing opinions or asking questions, either for private use or for 
publication, must bear the writer’s full name and address. And 
when answers are desired other than through the magazine, or 
manuscripts returned, communications must be accompanied 
by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions expressed 
in unsigned articles. While offering the freest opportunity for 
intelligent discussion and cordially inviting expressions of well 
digested opinions, however new or novel, they reserve to them- 
selves the right to criticise freely all views presented in signed 
articles whether invited or not. 








Tue Socrat Economist will not be published in August, 
but will be somewhat atoned for by increasing the size of the 


present and September numbers. 





As IF TO INDORSE our article on the effect of classic study, 
Chancellor Saxton of Union College flashes out concentrated wis- 
dom as follows:— ‘‘While the speaker had nothing to say against 
riches or those who possessed them, he urged the graduates 
to avoid their contaminations and to contend against their 
narrowing influences.’’ Nothing to say against riches indeed ! 
And then to warn against their contaminations! Wealth being 
the mother of cities, science, literature, art, liberty, universities, 
manners, government, and in short civilization, one must beware 
of its ‘‘contaminations!’’ We rather would warn students 
against poverty and its degradations—its squalor, bondage, dis- 
tress, narrowness, ignorance and brutality. We would say—flee 
first from poverty and strive to keep out of it, as out of a true 
bottomless pit of wretchedness and degradation. ‘‘ The indus- 
trial age is grander than any past’’ as the Chancellor further 
says, because it is devoted to the production of wealth, is it not? 
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ESTABLISHED ERRORS die hard, and the supply and demand 
theory of wages is no exception to the rule. Doubtless it lingers 
only till a substitute can be found, but it is crumbling inch by 
inch, as late discussions show. The controversy is rapidly lead- 
ing to a reconstruction of the whole theory of economic distribu- 
tion on the lines indicated in Gunton’s ‘“‘ Principles of Social 
Economics.’’ Mr. James Boner in the January number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics discusses it without novelty, Messrs. 
Hobson and Clark in the April number try to bring it all under a 
metaphysical theory of rent. Pres. Francis Walker now restates 
his views in the July number, which we shall discuss in Septem- 
ber. 





THE ENGLISH TorIEs lately voted against a proposed law to 
prevent children from working in factories under 12 years of age. 
The Liberals however carried the bill against the government. 
All the mill-owners were opposed to it. The virile Englishman 
can be brutal to the last extreme, if itis for his interest. One 
shudders to think of children shut up to hard work before they 
have even begun to be men and women. The State should see 
to it that its citizens are made good, healthy, capable and not 
stunted in their babyhood. The State wants citizens, not 
wretches. And these little creatures should be protected, taught, 
trained, by every law during their early years. Itis a poor civ- 
ilization which cannot afford to raise vigorous men. But the Eng- 
lish can afford it; and it is only the willfully blind whom experience 
cannot teach that there ‘is greater profit in expensively raised 
communities than in cheap ones—in America and Europe than in 
India and China. 





THE NEw York TZimes for June 24th has a leader on Im- 
migration in the usual self contradictory style of most enconomic 
writing. It argues that our vacant land in the great attraction 
to foreign immigrants, notwithstanding the fact that there is 
more vacant land in South America where they might all go and 
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be welcome ; notwithstanding the fact also that Germans and 
others immigrate to England largely though there is very much 
less vacant land in England than in Germany. So little are facts 
regarded by the ready theorist. It should occur to this writer 
that a reason, to which there are two such commanding excep-- 
tions, could not be ¢#e reason which he thinks it tobe. But is 
not the real reason why immigrants come here more than else- 
where because they can do better here than elsewhere? And is 
not the higher rate of wages the cause of that, and not the vac- 
ancy of land? ‘‘ Our great cities’’ contrary to what the Zimes 
asserts have really this ‘‘industrial advantage over the great 
cities of Europe.’’ And this is what draws the immigrants 
here, and will so long as it continues, which will be so long as our 
civilization is higher for the masses than that of Europe. 





THE Ladvor Advocate of Toronto is a key-note paper of itsown 


kind. We are with it heartily in advocating the interests of labor 
—in which none shall surpass us. But in this instance we regret 
to find that we differ so widely as to the measures and ideas which 
will benefit labor. The Advocate thinks ‘‘ personal liberty and 
freedom of action are crushed’’ in the workingman, whereas we 


are sure that both are growing and must grow steadily under our 
present system, as they have been growing ever since steam ma- 
chinery started. 

The Advocate believes that millionaires are legal highway 
robbers, whereas we find that millionaires are great reservoirs of 
wealth from which enterprises draw their power, and as necessary 
as a head of water is to a city water supply, or to a factory water- 
wheel. 

The Advocate means well—if it could only see well. But like 
other socialists it looks one way while the world rows another. 
And it fancies because it is easy to talk, it is also easy to re-ar- 
range and re-organize society. It does not see that the conten- 
tion is not between man and mar as to a division of existing 
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wealth, for there is not enough to go round however divided, but 
the struggle is between man and nature as to what each can get 
out of her. O! Advocate, turn your hot thoughts to contrivances 
for getting nature to give us all enough, instead of wasting your 
energies in the vain endeavor to redistribute the little there is! 
Greater production is the only means by which the world’s pov- 
erty can be lessened. 





IT IS INTERESTING, if not always instructive, to see how 
political editors handle economic subjects. The New York Sun 
is laboring very hard to manufacture a Presidential issue out of 
the phrase ‘‘a billion-dollar Congress.’’ And now, as if to show 
the futility of such arguments (though entirely unconscious of it), 
the New York Press is trying to establish the superiority of 
Republican administration over Democratic, by showing that the 
per capita of taxation is higher in Democratic than in Republican 
cities. The implication of this argument is that large per capita 
public expenditure necessarily implies corrupt or incompetent 
administration, which is as false as would be an assumption that 
high expenses of social life necessarily imply ignorance and 
dishonesty. According to this doctrine, Russia is twice as well 
governed asthe United States, while Turkey is the best gov- 
erned nation in the world and Australia the worst, since the 
taxation per capita in the United States is more than twice as 
great as in Russia, and in Australia it is 114 times as great as in 
Turkey. Upon the same reasoning a back-woods village with 
neither schools, side-walks, fire-department nor police force, is 
better governed than a large city with all modern improvements, 
because taxes are lower. 

The truth is that large public expenditures, unless misappro. 
priated, represent extensive public improvements and a higher 
civilization. Unless the Suz can show that the Republican Con- 
gress wasted public funds, and the Press prove that the taxes of 
New York and Boston were misappropriated by Democratic rule, 
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their ‘‘ billion-dollar Congress’’ and “‘ high per capita taxation ”’ 
cries are mere campaign noise, of no more significance than torch- 
light processions or the yells of party conventions. The simple 
truth of the matter is that New York Aas a higher per capita tax 
thanfother cities. And the cause ofit is the greater amount spent 
on public improvements (parks). Instead of being a matter for 
censure, this is a reason for commendation. 





Tur Northern Light of Tacoma is another well-meaning 
journal which heats in its journals. Diatribe, invective, impre- 
cation, all the rich wicked, all the poor robbed, all workmen 
right, all capitalists wrong! But benighted friend, we wish the 
world well and not one part of it, and therefore we beg you to 
consider if your wild words were to be realized you would only 
get increased disorder, hatred, rivalry. One class which you 
chance to hate destroyed, and another class established. What 
would that improve? You would then hate the newclass. Are 
not all men your concern as well as ours? Why advocate a 
general reversal of everything in such a cock-sure fashion? Are 
you quite certain that you know how to run a universe? With 
all his courage we doubt if this editor would trust his dauntless 
body on board an ocean steamer for Europe which was sailed by 
the crew instead of a navigator. But is not our human society as 
it stands far more complex and dangerous to tamper with in its 
immense machinery than an ocean steamer? To arrange and 
manage the human world on quite a new plan is a task that many 
might shrink from, but of course a Northern Light has no misgiv- 
ings and is ready to take itself for a perpetual aurora upon the 
horizon of the future. But a false light is a wrecker. 





THE GENERAL MONEY situation is a curious one. Every- 
body is alarmed and anticipates evil, and yet money is cheap and 
plenty everywhere. What is going to be frightens the soul of 
what is, and no one seems to havea clue. But is not our clue 
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the right one? Money including coin being only representative 
of value, it makes no difference where the gold is, so long as 
values remain intact. ‘There is and will be no trouble unless it 
comes through a shrinkage of nominal values which have been 
over-estimated. One reads therefore with alarm that the Barings 
owe the Bank of England some five millions sterling, or twenty- 
five millions of dollars for which they have only South Ameri- 
can securities to show. Those securities are quoted in the market 
at fair prices, but could not be sold at the quotations, and if they 
prove valueless, there will be a storm more or less violent. But 
that is the core of the financial question, and all the talk about 
money crops and Russian drain of gold and scarcity of gold any- 
way is a talk about ghosts. The only danger there is in ghosts 
is people’s fear of them. ‘They themselves are harmless. 

Mr. Ashley in the Popular Science Monthly for July seems 
to have had a glimmer of this truth, reminding us of the 
view presented in the ‘‘ Principles of Social Economics.’’ He 
still however speaks of a money squeeze’’ as if there were a 
shrinkage of coin money during a panic, which of course is false. 
Values decline, and so private money in checks and drafts can- 
not be issued to the former extent, and thus comes the squeeze. 
It is in private checks and bills suddenly limited by decreased 
values. 





‘‘Livinc Issuks,’’ a Cincinnati Socialist paper, has come to 
the relief of the Farmers’ Alliance with a new scheme for supply- 
ing everybody with plenty of money, that entirely eclipses the 
‘“*Sub-Treasury Plan.” It thinks the Pfeffer-Simpson 2% plan 
“‘ neither equitable nor just,’’ because it only proposes to furnish 
money to those who have some kind of property, which is capi- 
talistic. According to ‘‘ Living Jssues’’ a scheme to really benefit 
the people must make it just as easy for those to obtain money 
from government who have no property as for those who have— 
and it has discovered the way todoit. The new plan is to have 
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government advance money on children : and as people who have 
no property generally havea liberal supply of children, they are 
all pretty sure to get money. This scheme provides that all 
parents whose income is less than $1,500 a year receive $10 per 
month for each child attending school; and those whose income is 
less than $1,000 receive $12 per month for each child; and those 
with an income less than $500 a year, $15 per month. It also 
calls for a liberal pension for women who have not an income 
above a certain limit, which unfortunately it did not fix. Thus 
it would relieve the labor market and increase wages. All that 
seems necessary to make this plan perfect is to provide a liberal 
pension for men also. Then the millenium would surely be 
reached, and competition, ‘‘ that fiend of our civilization,’’ for- 
ever disappear. What an ideal State that would be! Itisto be 
hoped that Mr. Pfeffer will not fail to give this plan due consid- 
ation. As a Presidental vote-catcher the New York Sun's 
billion dollar ’’ invention would be nowhere in comparison. 





WE call attention to the Prospectus of the Institute of Social 
Economics at the end of our magazine. 








































Correspondence. 


To the Editor : 


In my article on the ‘‘ Economics of American Shipping,’’ 
or shipping of our own, it was not intended to raise or settle, in 
the abstract, a question of the relative importance of manufac- 
tures and navigation. Nor was it meant to teach that we should 
prefer ships to factories in any sense. The theme was American 
shipping, hence the treatment was in particular, and not in gene- 
ral. But I have no objection to a blended view of the subject. 

There may be maritime nations so situated and related that 
manufactures are vastly more important “o ‘hem than shipping. 
Then, there may be empires, like Great Britain, that could not 
exist without shipping. Between these extremes may be found 
countries like the United States, that, in time of peace, with a 
high tariff, may be able to drag along in the rear of first, second, 
third or fourth-class nations without shipping of their own. In 
fact, that is the experiment we are gradually getting in shape to 
try. But peace is one thing and war is another and quite different 
thing. Economy may adjust the questions of peace, but it takes 
a higher science to settle the questions of war, i. e. sfatesmanship, 
which includes economy as mathematics does the rule of three. 

I think the statesmanship of the founders of our govern- 
ment was wise, and well expressed by Mr. Jefferson, who classed 
our (then) four great divisions of industry in the following order: 
‘* AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE, and NAvIGa- 
TION, and characterized them as the four pillars of our prosperity.”’ 

At that time we had but one ocean, the Atlantic, and one 
continent only, the European, as fields for commerce and naviga- 
tion. Now we have the Atlantic Ocean at our left and the Pacific 
at our right, and all the continents and every island of the world 
as arenas for trade and transportation. What would JEFFERSON 
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say now to our unstatesman-like lack of preparation either for 
peace or war? with the prosperity of every interest of the Repub- 
lic in jeopardy, by our employment of foreign shipping, merchants 
and underwriters? The fathers provided four /egs for our chair of 
State. One has been knocked out and another loosened. Had 
the new seat been a s/ool with three legs only, perhape we might 
have got along. That seems the assumption of the weak states- 
manship that has let our rivals change our chair into a stool—a 
commonplace seat in time of peace. For war, campstools all have 
four legs. Since the Declaration of Independence, the ratio of 
war to peace has been ome year in seven. 

Our nation can have no career worthy of its origin, with nav- 
igation struck from its support in peace and war. In war this 
fourth ‘‘ pillar of prosperity in peace’’ becomes the right arm of 
the national defence, and easily takes first place, The outer de- 
fence of the United States must be made at sea, by seamen. No 
enemy on the continent will ever stand before our arms ashore. 
But on the sea we are losing strength every day, absolutely 
as well as relatively. Men who can fight at sea, where will they 
come from in the day of battle? Not from the mountains and 
the plains. Men who can build and repair our ships, where will 
they be found when wanted? Not many in the factories and on 
the farms. One single naval architect and engineer, JoHN ER- 
RICSSON by name, did more to save the Union than all the factory 
operatives in the North. Who was it, in the war of 1812, that 
made it possible to whip the British from the great Lakes? 
Henry Ecxkrorp and his shipwright workmen and apprentices 
from New York, that built a fleet on Lake Erie in a few months’ 
time. Eckford, like Erricsson, came from a foreign country, to 
cast in his lot with a shipbuilding people, encouraged by our 
early navigation laws. Eckfords, Erricssons, Webbs and McKays, 
and stuff for naval heroes are not now coming to the United 
States, seeking a field for energy and skill. 

No, there should be no choice of ‘‘ pillars,’’ nor any favorit- 
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ism for factories or farms. We need every national support that 
can be utilized. Just now it is urgent to repair the faults of our 
free shipping legislation, which has uncovered our works to the 
enemy’s guns. A true Economy with a sound statesmenship will 
agree, if Agriculture deserves defence, and Manufactures are 
worth protection, that Commerce should be shielded and Navi- 
gation preserved, in the interest of our Nation. 
Wo. W. BATEs. 





Answers to Correspondents, 
Question: Is there no limit to which the hours of labor may 
be reduced with benefit to the community ?——Fail River. 
Answer.:—Yes, when to shorten the work-day ceases to pro- 
duce better citizens and cheaper wealth. But so long as increas- 
ing the laborers’ leisure stimulates their consumption and the use 
of better productive methods, shortening the work-day will be an 


economic and social gain. When we cannot replete the dimin- 
ished product consequent upon reduced working time by improved 
methods or better location, we shall have reached the economic 
limit of reducing the working day. But whether eight or six or 
four hours a day will be that limit,experience only can determine. 
Bankers work but five already. 

Question:—Will you please inform me who first stated the 
principle that profits are due to exceptional skill of management, 
or, as you state it, to the ability to make nature yield more for 
the same effort. Was it not our American economist, Francis A. 
Walker ?——- Constant Reader. 

Answer :—No, Mr. Walker has done much to emphasize and 
popularize this view, but he did not originate it. The recogni- 
tion of this principle dates back to the last century. It was 
distinctly affirmed as a principle of rent by Dr. James Anderson 
(a Scotchman) as early as 1777; and in 1815 it was again pre- 
sented simultaneously by Mr. Edward West *1, and by Mal- 

*: Essay on the Application of the Capital to Land, 
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thus *1. In 1817 it was further elaborated by Ricardo *2, who 
made it the governing principle of his famous law of rent. 
Thirty-one years later (1848) John Stuart Mill extended the appli- 
cation of this principle to business profits, which he stated as fol- 
lows : 

‘The value, therefore, of an article (meaning its natural, 
which is the same with its average value) is determined by the 
cost of that portion of the supply which is produced and brought 
to market at the greatest expense.’’ (‘‘ Principles of Political 
Economy,’’ Vol. II., p. 579.) ‘‘ The extra gains which any pro- 
dueeror dealer obtains through superior talent for business, or su- 
perior business arrangements, are very much of a similar kind. 
If all his competitors had the same advantages, and used them, the 
benefit would be transferred to their customers, through'the dimi- 
nished value of the article; he only retains it for himself 
because he is able to bring his commodity to market at a lower 
cost, while its value is determined by a higher.’’ (Ibid, pp. 586-7). 

A quarter of a century later, Mr. Walker re-stated this theory 
with greater emphasis, but with practically no additions. While 
Mill regarded what he called the general rate of profit as enter- 
ing into prices, Walker holds that interest enters into prices, 
which is in principle the same thing. Both are wrong, since 
interest like rent and profits comes out of surplus and does not 
enter into cost of production. The most therefore that can be 
said for Mr. Walker’s contribution to this subject is that he 
gave popularity to it without eliminating the erroneous elements 
left in it by Mill, but he in no sense originated it. 

Mr. Gunton has extended this principle to interest and 
wages*3, showing that rent, interest and profit all come from sur- 
plus, not entering into cost of production, and that wages (and 
salaries) are definite items in the cost of production ; thus giving 
a consistent body of economic doctrine. 


*: An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of rent. 
*2 Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 
*3 ‘*Principles of Social Economics,’, pp. 206—219; ibid. pp; 237—248. 
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The Institute of Social Economics is now established. Its 
success during the first year of its existence has exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations. Being the first of its kind, it has 
had to mark out a new field of work, but the season’s effort has 
shown the field to be ready, and in need of little labor to make it 
yield important results. 

The Institute, which was the outcome of six years’ lectures 
by Mr. Gunton, was opened in the first week of January, 1891. 
Its work consisted of evening class instruction in the principles of 
social economics with history and government; a course of free 
public lectures; and the publication of a monthly magazine— 
“The Social Economist.’’ A class met every Tuesday and Fri- 
day evening from January 7th to June 12th. The interest mani- 
fested and progress made in social and economic studies as shown 
by the examinations, demonstrated at once the value and neces- 
sity of the work. 

In the free lecture course, lectures were delivered on twenty- 
three successive Wednesday evenings, on popular political and 
economic questions. The appreciation of these lectures was 
shown by a large attendance and marked interest, which increased 
to the end. 

“The Social Economist,’’ whose first number was published 
March, 1891, also met with a generous reception from press and 
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public. It occupies a unique position in that it represents a new 
educational institution, teaching a distinct social and economic 
philosophy, a philosophy which shows wealth to be the chief 
instrument in advancing civilization, and that the true means of 
increasing and cheapening wealth for all, is the development of 
new desires and more complex social life among the masses. 
And although but four numbers have been issued, it has already 
acquired a recognized position in economic magazine literature. 

The success accomplished in this short period, only shows 
how ripe the times are for a new departure in education, and 
especially in the direction of economic and political studies. It 
has been decided therefore to enlarge the work of the Institute of 
Social Economics by establishing both a Day and an Evening 
School and extending the curriculum so as to include cardinal 
branches of knowledge in business, economics and government, 
necessary to prepare students for participation in practical affairs. 
Our object is to teach nothing that is useless, but to give a 
thorough education in those branches most essential to a useful 
and important career. By combining a study of the principles of 
actual Business with those of Economics and Government we 
hope to put the students on the threshold of life, with such 
knowledge of the principles of industrial and political affairs as 
shall lay a foundation both for well-directed industrial activity 
and intelligent citizenship. 

DAY SCHOOL. 
CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 

The Institute of Social Economics is open to both sexes on 
equal conditions. 

It is desirable that applicants for admission should have com- 
pleted an academic or high-school course. But the preparation 
insisted on, will be only a thorough knowledge of the subjects 
ordinarily pursued in the grammer-school. Diplomas of schools 
of recognized standing, certificates from principals, or other satis- 
factory credentials will be accepted in lieu of entrance examin- 
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ations. Applicants who cannot present such evidences of 
scholarship will be required to pass examination in Arithmetic, 
Geography, English Grammar and Composition, Spelling, and 
the principal events of United States History. 

SESSIONS. 

The school year will be divided into two terms of twenty 
weeks each. The first term will begin Monday, September 14th, 
1891, and close Friday, February 5th, 1892. There will be a re- 
cess at the holidays from Thursday, December 24th until Mon- 
day, January 4th. The second term will begin February 8th, 
and close Friday, June 25th. 

The daily session will begin at 9 o’clock A.M. and continue 
until 2.30 P. M., an intermission of one-half hour being allowed 
at noon for lunch. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study, an outline of which is given below, 
will occupy one year, Instruction will be largely oral, but text- 
books will be used so far as they secure economy of time and 
labor. 

CURRICULUM. 
JUNIOR TERM, 


Accounts—Principles of Book-Keeping and their Application 
to Wholesale and Retail Business; one and one-half 
hours daily devoted to explanation and work under 
direction of teacher. 


PENMANSHIP—Movement Exercises and Forms of Letters ; one- 
half hour daily. 

ARITHMETIC—Drills in accurate and rapid Application of Prin- 
ciples to Business Problems ; one-half hour daily. 

Lancuace—Rhetoric and Business Correspondence; three 
hours a week—Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

CommerciaL Law—Contracts, Negotiable Paper and Sales; two 
hours a week—Tuesdays and Thursdays, 

SociaL Economics—Modern Industrial History (United States 
and English) three hours a week—Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays. 

Principles of Economics ; two hours a week—Tuesdays 
and Thursdays. 
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SENIOR TERM. 


Accounts—Application of Principles of Book-Keeping to 
Banking, Joint Stock Companies, Insurance, Trans- 
portation, etc.; one and one-half hours daily. 

PenMANSHIP—Drills in Legibility and Speed; one-half hour 
daily. 

LirERATURE—English and American Authors ; one hour daily, 

CommerciaL Law—Common Carriers, Agency, Partnership, 
Corporations, Insurance, Banking, Real Estate, etc.; 
two hours a week—Tuesdays and Thursdays, 

Civit GoveRNMENT—Principles of Government, and Forms and 
Methods of Government, Local, State and National ; 
three hours a week—Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. 

SociaL Economics—Industrial History (European) two hours 
a week—Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Principles of Economics and Pratical Statesmanship ; 
three hours a week—Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. 
Tuition will be one hundred dollars annually, payable 
half-yearly in advance. 
EVENING SCHOOL. 


That persons who are occupied during the day may secure the 
same benefits offered by the day school, it has been decided to 
organize an evening school, with a course occupying two years. 
The evening school will open Monday, October 5th, 1891, and 
the first school year will end Friday, May 28th, 1892, with a holi- 
day recess as in the day school. Sessions, two hours in length, 
from 7:30 to 9:30, will be held four evenings a week—Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. The first year in the evening 
school will include substantially the work of the first term of the 
day school, and the second year will include the second term’s 
work. 

Tuition will be twenty dollars a year, payable in two install- 
ments, one at the opening and the other at the middle of the 
school year. 

Applications may be made at the Institute personally or by 
letter until the school opens. Office hours, from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
daily. The Principal can be consulted Wednesdays and Satur- 
days from 11 A. M. to 4 P. M. 








